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DIPLOMATIC AND CONSOIAR APPROPRIATION BILL. 



nut III U IJiJU 



The committee this day met, Hon. Heniy D. Flood (chairmaa) 
ppeeiding. 

STATEMENT OF HON. BBECKIirBIDGE LONG, THIBD AB- 
SISTANT SEGRETART OF STATE, ACCOMPANIED B7 MR. 
WILBURS J. CABS, DIBECTOR OF THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 

The Chajrma}^. Mr. Long, we would be glad to hear anything you 
have to say in regard to the bill or any increase in it. We are par^p- 
ticularly interested in the question of the increases. 

Mr. XjOSTO. As to the general features of the bill. I think the Secre- 
tary has covered the ground pretty well. I feel like limiting what* 
ever I have to say to the international commissions and the Mexican 
Boundary Commission particularly. 

The Chairman, We would be glad to hear about that. 

Mr. Long. There is an increase proposed from $22,600 to $91,600. 

T^e C^AiBBCAN. You want to increase the amount of the estimates, 
do you? Last jrear there was $22,500 appropriated. 

Mr. Long, This year there is $47,500 estimated, and we would like 
that increased to $91,600. 

The C^AISMAN. You want to increase that ? 

Mr. Long, There was an increase suggested. For several years 
the commission has not been active because of the situation existing 
between Mexico and the United States. About six months ago 
there was appointed a commissionfer to fill a vacancy which had 
existed for some time, and these estimates of $47,500 were made 
simply on a prognostication and before the commissioner had pro- 
ceeded to his post and made an investigation. After he had arriyed 
there and met his Mexican colleague and looked over the field, he 
realized that the amount suggestea was insufficient, and he has com- 
municated with us ^nd we have gone into it very carefully, and we 
hxe prepared to recommend to your committee the estimates which 
he has made, which call for $91,600 instead of the amount originally 
indicated. 

The Chairman. I imderstand the American and Mexican coni- 
missioners had a meeting at El Paso this fall and proceeded with their 

work. 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir; they are down there now. They have been 
there for several months. 

Tne Chaibman. And you think in order to make the work of the 
commission efficient the additional amount they ask for is necessary ? 
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Mr. Long. I do, sir. I think that it is necessary. You see, the 
amount appropriated last year, the $22,500 was appropriated for the 
use of a commission which was not active and it provided simply for 
salaries and the carrying on of the routine work. It was not possible 
to do any new worK. Now, the sum at present estimated includes 
the salary of the commissioner, the consulting engineer, assistant 
engineer, secretary, disbursing officer and the stenographer, and 
then it also provides for the salary of the commissioner and a certain 
amount for the traveling expenses and for making investigations in 
the lower valley, so caUed, and also for telegraph, telephone rents, 
surveying instruments, surveying of the lower Colorado. It thinks 
it is somewhat lower than the amounts heretofore appropriated in the 
past when the commission was active. 

The Chairman. My recollection is we appropriated fifty some 
thousand dollars. Tnere is a great deal oi accumulated work, I 
presume. 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir; there is. 

The Chairman. And the commission has not been active since the 
revolution broke out in Mexico in 1911 ? 

Mr. Long. No, sir. There are a great many claims, riparian 
rights, readjustments of the boundary, and so on. 

There is one matter I would like to call to the attention of your 
committee, and that is the appropriating plirase reads: *'To enable 
the commission to continue its work under the treaties of 1884, 1889, 
1905, and (the) protocol of May 6, 1896 between the United States 
and Mexico." Those treaties and that protocol, between them, 
provide for both a boundary commissioner and for a water com- 
missioner. The boundary commissioner is provided for by the 
treaty. The water commissioner is provided for by the protocol of 
liilay 6, 1896, providing for a water commissioner who was to make 
an investigation and to report. The scope of his investigation was 
limited to a stretch of the river about 80 miles in len^ih around 
El Paso — ^near El Paso. The authority conferred under the protocol 
was limited by the protocol itself to the time when the commissioner, 
so appointed, should report. The commissioner did so report and 
his report was accepted, and my interpretation, and I think the 
correct legal interpretation of th^ protocol, is that it ceased to exist 
and all authority under it ceased at the time the report was made, so 
that an appropriation based upon this protocol is oased upon some- 
t ling which does not exist, and all authority created on this as a 
foundation is no authority. 

The Chairman. That was put in there, I presume, to enable you 
to pay certain salaries provided in the protocol, particularly small 
amounts, to pay for water gangers along that stretch of river. They 
have to keep account of the water. Certain water gangers are 
employed, are there not ? 

Mr. Long. There ought to be. 

The Chairman. I do not see any authority, by treaty or statute^ 
to pay water gangers — and probably there were some other employ- 
ees that received smaU amounts — except by this protocol. 

Mr. Miller. Theprotocol covers it? 

The Chairman. We did not put that construction on the protocol. 

Mr. Long. The appropriation has been awarded this way through 
the approval of Congress. 
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The Chairman. It was put in there when Mr. Gaines was first 
appointed secretary to the commission and water commissioner. 
The language of the provision was different up to that time, but in 
order to get the appropriation for the water commissioners and the 
water gangers and a few other people, that language was put in. 
But if you think you can provide for the water gangers — there is no 
water commissioner ? 

Mr. Long. There is no water commissioner. 

The Chairman. If you think you can provide for the water 
gaus^ers without that, we will strike it out. 

Mr. Long. The Auditor for the State and Other Departments has 
declined to pay vouchers in favor of the water commissioners. There 
is a provision under this protocol for a water commissioner. 

The Chairman. What would you suggest ? 

Mr. Long. I will suggest this, that all reference to the protocol be 
eliminated and some phraseology be substituted which would estab- 
lish either a water commissioner, as suggested, to work in conjunc- 
tion with the boundary commissioner, and whose authority should 
be coextensive territorially with the boundary commissioner, or else 
that the boundary commissioner and the boundary commission be 
invested with authority to act as a water commission. Either com- 
bine the two of them in one, or create a separate and distinct commis- 
sioner to work in conjunction with them. The Mexican Government 
has established increased functions of its boundary commission, so 
that they can measure the river. 

Mr. Miller. Do I understand you correctly, that the jurisdiction 
of this water commission extends over about 80 miles of the river? 

Mr. Long. It originally extended over 80 miles, but it how has 
no valid jurisdiction. 

Mr. Miller. That is what I referred to. There is no legal war- 
rant for the existing water commission ? 

Mr. Long. None whatever. 

Mr. Miller. Is it advisable, from the standpoint of the State 
Department, that this commission continue to exist ? 

Mr. Long. It is. The Mexican Government is measuring the 
water and making a record of it. We have no provision for this. 
The Mexican Government is making a record of the amount of 
water used, but we are not making any record. 

Mr. Miller. Who has been appointed representative of the 
United States on this boundary.? 

Mr. Long. Judge HiD — Lucius D. HiD. 

Mr. Miller. The reports this com,m.ittee had of the proceedings 
of the International Boundary Commission, so far as Mexico is con- 
cerned, were not of a character to encourage us to make an appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Long. For some time the commission was quiescent, and the 
pohtical situation in Mexico was such that we could appoint no one 
to act in conjunction with the Mexican Government, but the condi- 
tion has so changed in the last 12 months that it was advisable to 
do so; and we did so about six months ago. 

Mr. Miller. Why is it desired to mcrease the amount ? 

Mr. Long. That amount of $47,500 was based upon what had 
been done in past years. The present estimate is based upon the 
investigations of the commissioner, in view of the increased work 
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which has piled up m the last four or five years because of the 
inactivity of the commission. 

Mr. Miller. How do we kn6w that this eomniission will d6 atiy 
more than this other commission has done during the last fout or 
five years i 

Mr. Long. There has been no active commission f6i* four 6r five 
years. 

Mr. Miller. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Sabath. That is due to the Mexican troubles. 

The Chairman. They have had a mere skeleton of a cbmmissiim. 

Mr. Miller. They have had an appro jiriation. 

Mr. Long. That nas been to keep the commission in existence. 

The Chairman. As a matter of fact, you will tecall that we did 
not have any commission at all. Mr. Gaines was appointed secre- 
tary to the commission and was also appointed water commissioner, 
for which there was no authority of law. There was no commissioner 
appointed by the United States from the time Gen. Mills resigned 
until recently when Judge Hill was appointed. The appropriatio7i 
tor a secretary and for the purpose of keeping up the office at El 
Paso, and some expenses here, was made to keep the commission 
aUve, as the treatv requires. 

Mr. Miller. After listening to Mr. Gaines for a couple of days here, 
t did not think it necessary to appoint anybody else. 

The Chairman. Mr; Gaines resigned. 

Mr. Miller. He thought himself capable of running the whole 
works. 

Mr. Eagsdale. That is true of most men who have graduated from 
Congress, isn't it? 

Mr. Miller. If there is going to be any more Gaines work done 
there, we don't want to spend a dollar on it. If there is going to 
be some real work done, it should be done. 

The Chairman. The work that is proposed is outlined in the treaty, 
and is not an att?mpt to establish irrigation plants in that part of 
Texas and New Mexico, as Mr. Gaines proposed to do. 

Mr. Miller. Was anything said yesterday about what it was 
proposed to spend this money for ? 

The Chairman. Nothing was said ye3t3rday about it. 

Mr. Ldng. I have just raad into the record a proposition to spend 
$91,600. The salary of the commissioner is $5,000; consulting engi- 
neer, $4,800; then there were to be a secretary, a disbursing officer, 
and a stenographer, and so on. 

Mr. Miller. Is there any sense of having all these salaries for this 
commission ? I do not see it, plainly and frankly. 

Mr. Long. It h rather extensive work that is carried on. 

Mr. Miller. Just what is the work ? 

Mr. Long. The boimdary commission has charge of the whole 
boundary. 

Mr. Miller. What have they done in 25 years ? 

The Chairman. They have settled the disputes, or undertaken to 
settls thsm, between this country and Mexico, with reference to the 
Rio Grande River. They have also settled the question up to a 
certain date of the claim for damages asserted by Mexico against this 
country for our diverting more than our share of the water. 



Mr. RA€(iS0ALS^ Hiey oni^t to be «bte to ikccotnpUsh as mtich m 
a given morib^ of Atmy officers down there. 

The Chairman. The only coiftmisaioner we have had lot years has 
been an Afmy officer , and with all due deference to him, I think the 
failure to come to any conclusion about this mattet was due to that 
fact. He was either too old or did not comprehend the situation 
6tifficicnt]y. \ 

Mr. RAasDALC^ We are going te^ httve other fiiends out of CongreeM 
btfore long, and we want eome kind of places provided for them. 

Mr. Sabath. No Membertf of Congress have been appointed on thid 
commission. 

Mr. Miller. What could you do with that 122,500 ? 

Mr. Long. We could just about pay ealaries. 

Mr. MiLL£fi. Cotddn't yott lop off some of these employees ? 
Couldn't you have fewer salaries and do the same work ? 

Mr. Loiro. In order to Accomplish the work, it is estimated that 
this number of employees is necessary. There are very few positions. 

Mr. MiLLKfii Vou have A chAirman of the commission and A secre- 
tary? 

Mr. LONa. And a consulting engineer. 

Mr. MtLLtiSi And a consulting engineer ? 

Mr. Jjorsa. Yes ; and a disbursing officer, who is a general clerk and 
fftctotnm. 

Mr. MillKr. And one good man could do the work of all. 

Mr. LoKO. There are an assidtant engineer and a stenographer. 

Mr. Miller. Let us take the Canadian boundary line as a com* 
parison. I think we have just one man that we arepaying on that. 
They are actually doing something up in Canada. Tney have about 
completed the entire international boundary survey. 

The Chairman. We have been appropriating over $100,000. 

Mr. MiLLElt. Yes; but we get results. If they can show results, 
it is all right. There is one man on that work who is drawing a 
salary; all the rest of the money goes to the field employees. 

The Chairman. No. 

Mr. Miller. We have one member of the commission drawing a 
salary, and all the rest of the appropriation goes to the men who are 
in the field and actually doing the work. 

The Chairman. He brings them here to do the work as clerks, and 
80 forth. 

Mr. Miller. But only one member of the commission is paid a 
salary. Here you have a whole line of the employees. You ought 
to have also a janitor and another stenographer and also a messenger. 

Mr. SaSath. There is an appropriation for the Canadian commis- 
sion of $105,000 in this bill. 

Mr. Miller. That is about right, and they have been doing the 
work. 

Mr. Ragsdale. You live up on the northern Une; I live on the 
southern. Shinny on your own side. 

The Chairman. They have to have a treaty so that they could 
estabhsh some kind of permanent line between this country and 
Mexico, and it is necessary to continue this commis ion because the 
Rio Grande changes its bed every now and then, shifting the bound- 

S'; and this commission has to determine which country the people 
ong to, as the v^ious ch£i,ngcs occur. I understood from 8om«K 
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body at the Department of State that Judge Hill had su^ested that 
there should be an agreement for a permanent boundary fine. 

Mr. Ragsdale. I think there should be. 

Mr. Miller. I don't know Judge Hill. What are his qualifications, 
and where is he from ? 

Mr. Long. He is from Tennessee. He was judge of one of the 
courts out there and one of the most prominent lawyers in the State; 
has had considerable experience in executive capacities, in railroad 
work; has the good will of some of the largest railroads; stands very 
high at the bar; and has been very active. 

Mr. Miller. How old is he ? 

Mr. Long. Fiftv-four or five. 

Mr. Miller. That is not old. 

The Chairman. I want to say, in connection with what you said 
about the Canadian commission, that I do think that the commis- 
sioner is one of the most efficient men I have ever come in contact 
with. 

Mr. Sabath. He had good schoohng. He was a Member of Con- 
gress for many years. 

Mr. Ragsdale. The question is not whether Judge Hill is a capable 
man. The question is whether the work is necessary and should be 
done. The question is: Is it wise to do this work? It must be done 
some time or other; the shifting of the boundary makes it necessary. 
I think that ends it. If you can't select a good man to do the work, 
let me know and I will get you a good one. Give me the money and 
I wiU do the balance. 

The Chairman. Here is a letter from the commissioner, with one 
from the consulting engineer, submitting estimates. 

Mr. Long. May that go into the record ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Long. That is an original letter. Can you have the stenog- 
rapher make a copy of it ? 

The Chairman, x es. You wiU copy this into the record, Mr. 
Reporter; and the letters will be returned to the State Department. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 

International Boundary Commission, 
United States and Mexico (American Section), 

El Paso, Tex., November 9, 1917. 
The Secretary of State, 

Washington, D. C. 

Sir: I have the honor to herewith submit an estimate made by Mr. H. P. Corbin, 
consulting engineer, at my request, of the sums necessary to be appropriated and mfule 
available for the next fiscal year to enable the International Bounaary Commiaaion, 
United States and Mexico, to do the contemplated work which in my judgment is 
most important and pressing. 

It will be observed that the two principal items going to make up the appropriation 
asked for is $40,000 for a survey of the Rio Grande through the El Paso Valley and 
$25,000 for a survey of that portion of the Colorado River which constitutes the inter- 
national boundary. 

After a careful study and investigation of existing conditions along the Mexican 
border, with the aid of Mr. Corbin, the consulting engineer, whom I have foimd to be a 
capable, efficient, conscientious, and practical official, I am firmly of the opinion 
that the most feasible and economical plan for permanently establishing the inter- 
national boundary is to run precise lines on both sides of the Rio Grande and the 
Rio Colorado where they form the boundary, establishing necessary reference points, 
with given latitude and longitude. 

The establishment of these precise lines and reference points would serve two 
purposes under the authority conferred upon the International Boundary Commiaaion 
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by Article II of the convention of 1905: First, the elimination of all existing: bancos; 
second, rendering easy and inexpensive the elimination of such bancos as thereafter 
might be formed from time to time by changes in the river, since any banco could be 
de^nitely located by connecting it with these precise lines and reference points 
without the expense of any preliminary surveying. 

Under the treaty of 1905, a survey of the Rio Grande was made and the then exist- 
ing bxncos eliminated from the mouth of the San Juan River to the Gulf of Mexico, 
a dii-tance of about 240 miles. There are numerous bancoa in the El Paso, Candelaria, 
Ruidosa, Presidio, Mulato, Del Rio, Eagle Pass, and Laredo Valleys, the international 
status of which have not been determined. 

I am informed that an agreement wa^t entered into between Gen. Mills, the former 
United States commissioner, and Mr. Puga, the Mexican commissioner, that they 
would not consider or pass upon any controversies or questions arising above the 
mouth of the San Juan River until a settlement of the Chamizal case could be reached, 
which was never done. Gen. Mills resigned in 1914, and because of the disturbed 
conditions in Mexico the ioint work of the International Boundary Commission was 
necessarily suspended until recently, causing an accumulation of the work devolving 
on the commission. i 

We are having numerous complaints from people along the boundary, complaining 
that their property rights are suffering and being imperiled by the failure of the 
boundary commisiion to take action, it being the only tribunal having jurisdiction. 
We also have reports of friction between citizens of Texas and Mexico, growing out of 
changes in the Rio Grande in the Presidio Valley, occasioned by a recent flood from 
the waters of the Conchos, which empties into the Rio Grande opposite the city of 
Presidio. 

Many other reasons might be offered showing the pressing importance of this pro- 
posed work, but we deem those above given sufficient for the present. 

The conunission has been unable to enter upon this work this year because of an 
insufficient appropriation. At the time the appropriation was made, the present 
commissioner had not been appointed, and the estimate upon which it was based did 
not contemplate the doing of this work here suggested. We hope to have full infor- 
mation and data ready to be presented to the Committee on Foreign Affairs when it 
shall be ready to consider the appropriation to the International Boundary Com- 
mission. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your very obedient servant, 

L. D. Hill, Commissioner. 



International Boundary Commission, 
United States and Mexico (American Section), 

El Paso, Tex., October 25, 1917. 
Hon. Lucius D. Hill, Commissioner, 

El Paso, Tex. 

Sir: As you require an estimate of the amount of funds that will be necessary to 
continue the work of the International (Water) Boundary Commission under the 
treaties of November 12, 1884, March 1, 1889, and March 20, 1905, and the protocol 
of May 6. 1896. to be submitted to Congress early in December by the State Depart- 
ment, and included in the Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1919: 

The sum is comprised of the amount needed for salaries of officials and employees 
of the Boundary Commission, with contingent expenses for traveling when in the 
performance of official duties; office expenses; and takes up particularly the matter 
of making a survey of the El Paso Valley and the Colorado River. 

The following estimate is respectfully submitted. 
Yours, respectfully, 

H. P. CoRBiN, Consulting Engineer. 

Estimates for appropriation for Boundary Commission, under treaties of No- 
vember 12, 1884, March 1, 1889, and March 20, 1905, and protocol of May 6, 
1896, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919: 

Salary of commissioner $5, 000 

Salary of consulting engineer 4, 800 

Salary of secretary 4, 000 

Salary of disbursing officer 1, 800 

Salary of assistant engineer 2, 400 

Salary of stenographer 900 

Traveling expenses 4, 000 
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For makiilg iiiv6fitij^tioiiB ih tN lowef valley |1, 006 

Rent, telephbtie, telegfaph, andiltorage 1,5(10 

Purnittife afid office equipwent 700 

Intftfutnentfi iot sufveying: 5^ 

Survey of the EI Paso Valley 40, 000 

Birfvey of the CJolotado Rivet :... 25,000 

Total &1,000 

Mr. Miller. Just put down one proposition. I would lik© to have 
your viewd on it. One of Our greatest needs and One which the best 
interests of ouf Governmtot demtod, so far as anything in this bill 
is concerned, is that of providing additional funds for our consular 
agents abroad* Should we not sacrifice evOTythinp: else we cmi to 
increase the compensation of these consular agents that we have sta* 
tioned throughout the world ? Under present conditions they need 
the increase. It is the most important thing at this time. 

Mr. Long. 1 do not think there is anything more important than 
the funds asked for for the diplomatic and consular work. I do not 
think there is anything more important to go before Congress than 
that. 

Mr. Ragsdale. It is absolutely imperative, however, that we should 
have a commission for this boundary work. ^ We ought to have a 
properly authorized man and staff to handle this work. The situation 
should be gone over thoroughly and the problems worked out. 
Don^t you think so ? 

Mr. Long. It is a matter that will have to be settled sooner or later, 
and the sooner it is fac6d the less trouble we will have in settling it. 
The Mexican Government is now making a record, as 1 have said 
before, of the amount of water, and this We are not doing; and it 
will cost us many millions of dollars to* pay the claims that Mexico 
will produce unless we have the facts to refute those which they 
present, and we can not refute them unless we have a competent 
eneineer to gather the facjts for us. 

The Chairman. Mr. Long, as I understand, has an engagement with 
the President and Governor General of Canada, and We will have to 
excuse him now. We will hear from some of these other gentlem^i. 
Mr. Phillips will make the next statement. 

Mr. Stedman, wiQ you take the chair for a moment ? 

Mr. Stedman. Certainly. 

(Mr. Stedman assumed the chair.) 

Mr. Stedman. Proceed, Mr. Phillips. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM PHILLIPS, ASSISTAlTT SECBE" 

TARY OF STATE. 

Mr. PfflLLiPS. Mr. Chairman, may I have the privilege of referring 
to one of tha items which the Secretary of State took up yesterday ? 

Mr. Stedman. Certainly. 

Mr. Phillips. On page 4, line 8, ''An act for the improvement of 
the foreia:n service/' we are asking that the item of $186,000 shall bo 
increased to $523,500. The Secretary has spoken about the necessity 
for raising the salaries of the secretaries in the Diplomatic Service. 
He mentioned that one of the chief difficulties with which we have to 
contend under the present schedule of salaries is that after a secretary 
of embassy or legation has been in the foreign service for seven 
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or eight years and has reached class 1, oommercial mtereBte are 
naturally very anxious to secure him on aocount of the experience he 
had gained abroad. Hie fact is that manj of the men whom we con* 
sider valuable men, and who have been m the service for a number 
of years, are being approached by commercial interests, l^hey ar6 
tempted with high salaries, and then they come to the department 
and ask what they should do. 

We beg them to remain in the service as a patriotic duty* They 
usually £> remain if they have any independent means. But we have 
lost, and are continuing to lose, some of the best men we have. For 
instance, recently, within the last few years, We have lost six efficient 
secretaries on account of the low salaries. Four more excellent men 
are now remaining in the service only on account of the war. As soort 
as the war is over they will leave/ They have all had offers from 
commercial interests. 1 hope very much the committee will consider 
these facts in connection with the question of raising salaries. 

Mr< Foss. Let me ask this: Are those men all in the first clas^ that 
are resigning or are about to resign ? 1 mean these particular men 
you have spoken of. 

Mr< Phillips. None of these four men about to resign happen to 
be in the first class. 

Mr. Sabath. Do they give the names of the private fimis that are 
tempting them in this way? 

Mr. Phillips. They often do. 

Mr. Sabath. Is it one special firm^ or a few of the interests, thai are 
after these men? 

Mr. Phillips. I would rather not put that in the record; 

Mr. Sabath. That is not necessary. 

Mr. Stedman. Let if be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record*) 

Mr. Philijps. Under present conditions, we are training the meUi 
and then they are taken away from us. The Government is training 
the men for private enterprises. 

Mr. Ragsdalb. Might it not be well, in order to relieve this situa- 
tion, to provide in their appointment that men accepting position^ 
in the diplomatic or consular service shall not, within a certain period 
of time, accept a position with a private enterprise? That would 
immediately put a man in such a position that he could not go into 
our embassies, legations, and consulates with the intention of merely 
training himself for service with commercial interests. 

Mr. Miller. Isn^t it a good policy to have well- trained men for our 
commercial export trade. They are needed in expanding our foreign 
commerce. 

Mr. Ragsdale. It is eminently proper, in the public interest, that 
these men be trained for this work. They are needed in this pioneer 
work of extending the trade of the United States. 

Mr. Cooper. It would be unwise, in my opinion, to impose a dis- 
ability upon the men by saying t3 them, ''If you come into this 
service, you can not have a change at anything else.'' 

Mr. Ragsdale. If he wants to go into some private enterprise, 
let them train him for the work. If he prefers to go into the l5iplo-* 
Inatic and Consular Service, why can't we make su(5h a rule ? Wd 
make it in the miUtary; we make it in the naval; why not in th« 
diplomatic ? Is it less proper ? 
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Mr. Cooper. How would you do that? 

Mr. Ragsdale. By saying to a man when he came into the service 
that that would immediately bar him from accepting a position in 
the commercial world. If a man joins the Army or the Navy, he 
is barred from (quitting any day he wants to. Why not also in the 
Diplomatic Service t 

Air. CooPEK. I think you are a good man to applv. 

Mr. Phillips. We have great mfficulty in securing men as it is, 
and I think a young man would hesitate to commit himself under 
those circumstances. 

Mr. Kaosdale. Don't you think that is the tvpe of man we don't 
want ? He is not the best man for the service if he merely comes in 
for the purpose of equipping himself for a position with private 
interests. This is a public service. These private interests are 
engaged merely in making money for themselves. There is a diflfer- 
ence. Do we want that land of man in the Grovemment service? 
You know the illustrious examples of the dollar-a-year men who 
have come to Washington. 

Mr. Phillips. I fed that most of the yoimg men come into the 
service with a desire to stick, and work with wole-hearted interest. 

(Mr. Flood resumed the chair.) 

Mr. T. F. Smith. Is it not the same condition as obtains at An- 
napolis and West Point, except as to the question of resigning with- 
out permission ? 

Mr. Ragsdale. Except as to resignation. They can walk out 
of the Consular and Diplomatic Service at will. They can not walk 
out of the other. We train the men in the miUtary and naval service; 
we also train them in the Diplomatic Service. Why not have them 
all on the same footing? Why not have a rule in the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service — that is, the State Department Service — that 
these men can be called upon to do whatever is required to be done ? 

The Chairman. If you are going to have anything hke that, you 
must make it very much more desirable to go into. 

Mr. Ragsdale. I do not find any difficulty in finding yoimg men 
from my part of the coimtry to take these positions. 

Mr. Conn ALLY. We pay them salaries; we pay their way abroad. 
We do many things in connection with the service abroad that 
we do not do in connection with the local service. 

Mr. Sabath. I think that by increasing salaries we will eliminate 
many of these resignations, and I think the men ought to be paid 
reasonable compensation, because the men become more valuable 
after they have been in the service for a number of years, by reason 
of the experience and knowledge they have gained, and their ability 
should be paid for. I am in tavor of increasing the salaries of all 
these men when they are deserving. 

The Chairman. The question is whether this is the time to in- 
crease them. I doubt whether this is the time to make an increase 
of 66 § per cent in salaries. 

Mr. Miller. If there ever has been a time to increase salaries, 
that time is now. We are authorizing the Government to give 
them whatever is necessary to make up the difference between 
the high cost of living now and the cost of living when they accepted 
the positions. 
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The CJhairman. The increase asked for is 66S per cent for the 
first class secretaries. 

Mr. Sabath. Is that what is recommended ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Ragsdale. What does that cover i 

The Chairman. First-class secretary at $3,000, increased to 
$5,000. That is an increase of 665 per cent. The ground of the 
recommendation is the high cost of hving. I don't know whether 
this is the time to consider these enormous increases. This is not 
a temporary increase; if this increase is made, it stands. I have 
never heard of any salary being reduced since I have been here. 
These men all now get large sums from the post allowance fund. 

Mr. Sabath. Mr. Gaines' salary was reduced. 

The Chairman. No. It was a misprint that proposed to reduce, 
it ; and he resigned. 

Mr. Miller. That was a catastrophe to the Government. 

The Chairman. My mind is not made up on this, but it is a very 
large increase. 

Mr. Ragsdale. You can get away w{th more money now with 
less justification than at any other time m the history of the world. 

The Chairman. The question is whether it is advisable now. 

Mr. Ragsdale. I don t consider that. I am considering whether 
we can get it through. 

Mr. Phillips. We want to keep the foreign service up to its high 
standard and improve it all the time. We need this money now, at 
this critical moment. While the war continues the foreign policies in 
a way are in the hands of the War and Navy Departments. This is 
only temporary, of course. For the interests of the country we feel 
that the foreign service should be improved now and should not be 
allowed to disintegrate, else when our real work comes on, when the 
war is over and the period of reconstruction begins, we shall not be 
able to do the work on account of the lack of able and experienced 
men. In my opinion, the crux of the whole situation is in tne salary 
question, 'fhe post allowance is temporary. It is known bj the 
men to be a temporary measure. It does not satisfy the men in the 
service, who must lo3k out for their own interests. Let me read 
you two latters which I have received from two secretaries. This 
one is dated September 13, 1917. It is from one of the younger 
secretaiies: 

I am writing to ask a tremendous favor of you, which I hope you will be inclined to 
grant. The fact is that I have had financial reverses lately which cut off the long 
part of my private income and makes it out of the question, therefore, for nee to think 
of continuing in the Diplomatic Service as a career, as I had hoped and planned. 
At the same time, if I resign from the service, as I intend, I am crazy to join the 
Army or Navy, and have already applied for a commission. 

Here is the other one, a part of which I will read : 

July 11, 1916. 

But even more than on this possible change in the next few months does my mar- 
riage depend upon another thing. What, may I ask, in view of the present circum- 
stances, are service men to think of the possibilities of a continuous and permanent 
service? What are the probabilities that the salaries of secretaries of embassy will 
be raised? 

It will be necessary, unless the future can be made to look more hopeful, or unless 
one wishes to continue indefinitely and without hope of advancement as secretary 
of embassy, to cast about for some other work to do and to make up one's mind to 
leave the service. This is my predicament and my problem, and it seems to me 
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HOW that I 0hali have to make a daeisioa not later than a Cew moQthB aftmr the 
ning of the new administration in 1917. As you can well iioaeiixe, I i^Quld feel it 
terribly if I were forced to giy^ up a w<^k which ha^ olawe^ ev^ ip|»re&|; jind 
enthusiasm for the laet 10 years. 

Now that I am thinking of getting married all this mean3 more to me than before, 
and I will appreciata what you will say. If your opinion is unfavorable I think I 
ought at oiice 00 begin to look for congeniuil work ejysewtoie. 

Mr. Kaosdai^b. He is one of th^ men who has recently resigned ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Mr. T. F. Smith. What is his present salary* 

Mf. Phillips. He ha^ left the servicQ. 

Mr. T. P. Smith. What was it? 

Mr. Phillips. Three thousand. 

Mr. Miller. How many first-class secretaries are there in the 
service ? 

Mr. Phillips. We have 14. 

Mr. Miller. How many second ! 

Mr. Phillips. Sixteen. 

Mr. Miller. And third class? That has been discontinued < 

Mr. Phillips. No. Of the third class we have 42 and of the fourth 
12. In the proposed reclassification of salaries, we are providing 
that class three shall be smaller and class two and class four a little 
larger. Class one receive $3,000; class two, $2,625. The third class 
receive $2,000, and the fourth $1,500. 

Mr. T. P. Smith. Take the Internal Revenue Service in New York 
City, and you will find that for a fiUng clerk they pay $1,500 a year — 
a filing clerk. Then there is the court attendant, one of whose duties 
is to carry the judge's silk hat around and to walk around and look 
important, and he gets $1,800 a year for that. Yet we hesitate to 
appropriate money lor real service. 

The Chairman. These salaries have been this way always, and 
these young men understood, when they went into these positions, 
that they had to have independent means. These positions are filled 
with mien who have means outside of their salanes. Very few of 
them are in the service who have not independent means. If a young 
man wants to enter the service for a career, he must go in at the fourth 
class, the proposed salary for which is $2,000 a year. He works up 
and, as he does so, gets a higher salary. The men were put into the 
service with that understanding. It places a man of means 

Mr. Sabath. Don't you think, Mr. Chairman, that we can take 
that up a Uttle later on ? 

The Chairman. Certainly. We can go on with the statements 
these gentlemen have to make. 

. Mr. Ragsdale. Don't you think we ought to provide secretaries' 
salaries that will not exclude the poor man from an opportunity to 
get into the service and work up ? 

Mr. T. F. Smith. That is just the point I was trying to make. 

The Chairman. We have cut him out. A man must go into the 
fourth class. A man who goes in as secretary can not go in except 
as a secretary of the fourth class. 

Mr. Ragsdale. At the salary paid a first-class secretary the man 
who has j:o private meaiis can not hope to be appointed to that place 
because of i.ot having m.oney enough. 

. The Chairman. It will be years a'ld years before a man who enters 
the fourth class will get to the first class. 



Mr. Ra^sdale. In the meaj^Ume we would have his services ^d 
he oould live on hope. 

The CqaiBiMAn, It woidd be an average of eight years from th« 
time he enters the service until he reaches that place, Js that about 
rieht? 

Mr. PHiixipa. I think that would be the average. It is surpris- 
ing; for instance, how rapidly men are promoted to class twp. Hen 
leave the service for one reason or another, and promotion comes 
very much more rapidly than you would raturally suppose — infi- 
nitely more rapidly than in any of the other foreipi services. 

The Chairman. Somebody or other resigns ? 

Mr. PhiIwLjps. Yes; many always are resigning. 

Mr. Fess. If the mcrease were asked for merely because the m.en 
desired more money, the comjnittee would not care much about it; 
but if the Secretary says that, upon his own judgment, the service is 
losing in efficiency through the loss of the men arid that increases in 
salary will reme<iy the situation, then I think, upon that basis, the 
con^-mittee should consider the matter very carefully. 

The Chairman. I thhik so too. As Mr. Sabath suggested, how- 
ever, that is a matter that the com.mittee can thresh out in its own 
way. 

Mr. Sabath. That is what I think. 

Mr. Cooper, One question. 

The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr, Cooper. Is it your opinion that this proposed increase is nec- 
essary for the good of the service ? 

Mr, Phillips. Most decidedly. 

Mr. Cooper. The good of the service is the paramount <x>nsidera^ 
tion. If you say miequivocally that the increases asked for are vital 
to the service, then that settles it. Is that true ? 

Mr. Phillips. That is true. 

Mr. Cooper. That settles it, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Miller. In Germany and Austria, and in some of the other 
countries, perhaps, the consular service has been withdrawn, hasn't 
it? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. As to the secretaries at BerUn and Vienna, who de- 
cides where they go 1 

Mr. Phillips. We have the divisions in the department — ^the 
politico-geographical divisions — ^which keep in very close touch with 
the chiefs of mission in their particular spheres 

Mr. Miller. The embassies in Paris and London, respectively, 
have had to handle a necessarily very largely increased volume of 
work, have they not ? 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. Incident to the war ? 

Mr. Phillips, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. Who decides how many additional secretaries shall go 
to London and how many to Paris ? 

Mr. Phillips. The final responsibility devolves on me, acting in 
conjunction with the ambassadors themselves. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Foss. Where are these secretaries now who were formerly 
stationed at Berlin and Vienna ? 
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Mr. Phillips. They are concentrated for the most part in the 
countries adjoining the central powers. We have tried to place them 
where they would be the most useful. We have put them in Beme, 
at The Hague, in Stockholm, and Copenhagen. 

Mr. Foss. 1 should think they would be very valuable there. 

Mr. Phillips. They are very valuable there. We get a great deal 
of our information about the central powers from these four capitals. 

Mr. Cooper. How many have you in Rome? ^ 

Mi. Phillips. Five. 

Mr. Cooper. What is the state of efficiency there ? 

Mr. Phillips. I think it is very good. 

Mr. Foss. What became of our ambassadors and ministers to some 
of these countries ? 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Gerard has resigned. 

Mr. Foss. And our ambassador to Austria-Himgary ? 

Mr. Phillips. Mr. Penfield and Mr. Elkus are both on the rolls of 
the department. They are not actually separated from the service. 
They receive no salaries. 

Mr, Ragsdale. They do not get any salaries ? 

Mr. Phillips. No, sir. 

Mr. Ragsdale. Not even a dollar a vear? 

Mr. Phillips. They are carried on the rolls without pay. 
• Mr. Harrison. Are these ambassadors in Washington now ? 

Mr. Phillips. They are at their homes. 

Mr. Cooper. Their duties would be, in any sense, diplomatic ? 

Mr. Phillips. They have no duties now. Their resignations 
have not actually been accepted. They are still carried on the 
rolls of the department. They are not in Washington. 

Mr. Cooper. Without pay ? 

Mr. Phillips. Without pay. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. Why are the increases asked relatively larger in 
the first than in the tmrd and fourth classes ? 

Mr. Phillips. Because the duties of a secretary of class one — a 
counselor — are very different from those of a yoxmg man just enter- 
ing the service. Most of the secretaries of class one are married, and 
have greater responsibilities. 

Mr. Ragsdale. Besides, they have proven themselves by that 
time to be the right kind oiF men. It is a kind of proving ground. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. Why should the relative increase be greater in the 
first class ? That is from $3,000 to $5,000, which represents a greater 
proportionate increase than from $1,500 to $2,000. 

Mr. Phillips. The responsibility of the first-class secretaij is 
greater. He is next to the ambassador, the ambassador's right- 
hand man. 

Mr. Ragsdale. They must accept and give a certain amoimt of 
social fimctions. 

Mr. Phillips. And in the absence of the ambassador they are 
charges d'affaires. 

Mr. Ragsdale. In the old days the ambassador went away regu- 
larly. 

Mr. Phillips. Once a year for two months. Now that does not 
happen, so the secretary is deprived of that extra compensation 
which he used to receive every year as chargfi d'affaires. The ambas- 
sadors are at their posts much more than they used to be. 
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The Chairman. When acting as ambassador he gets a great deal 
lara:er salary. 

Mr. Ragsdale. He is acting at all times in the position of chargfi 
d'affaires and must live in such manner as that position requires. 

Mr. Phillips. In order to be of the most effective assistance to 
the ambassador, the first secretary must be in a position to maintain 
himself socially; and that responsibility does not fall upon the 
younger men in the service. 

The Chairman. What does the first secretary of the British 
Embassy here receive ? 

Mr, Phillips. He receives 900 pounds, plus a house allowance of 
between one and two hundred pounds. 

The Chairman. The first secretary ? 

Mr. Phillips. I refer to the counsellor who corresponds to our 
secretary of class 1. 

The Ohairman. I mentioned the first secretary. 

Mr. Phillips. They have a different system. I am speaking of 
our secretaries of class 1 as corresponding to their counsellor of em- 
bassy. In Germany they pay their secretaries of class 1, or coun- 
sellors, $6,000, plus a very large allowance for travel and a house 
allowance. The Japanese pay $6,000, plus allowances. 

The Chairman. We refused to establish the position of counsellor. 

Mr. Ragsdale. Don't brag about it. 

Mr. Miller. This committee passed that, didn't it ? 

The Chairman. No; we rejected it. 

Mr. Miller. I thought this committee passed it and the Senate 
turned it down. 

Mr. Phillips. The position of counsellor was authorized in a 
special appropriation bill. 

Mr. Carr. As a designation. 

Mr. Phillips. As a new designation. 

The Chairman. Is that so ? 

Mr. Carr. The President was given the power to designate the 
first secretaties as counsellors and the counsellors were made diplo- 
matic officers, but there is no special grade, as there should be. 

The Chairman. No grade was put in the appropriation act. It 
was stricken out. 

Mr. Cooper. Who performs the duties of that office ? 

Mr. Carr. The first secretary. 

Mr. Cooper. Then he must oe acquainted with international law 
and also, if he is a counsellor, should know about other law. He 
should be an adviser. 

Mr. Ragsdale. He is not an adviser. 

Mr. Phillips. The term ''counsellor'' in diplomatic phraseology 
is not quite the same as ordinarily understood in legal phraseology. 

Mr. Cooper. What is he ? 

Mr. Phillips. He is the ambassador's right-hand man — a coun- 
sellor upon all general questions that arise in the embassy. He is not 
necessarily a lawyer. 

Mr. Stedman. He could perform those duties. 

Mr. Phillips. He is the ambassador's general adviser. 

Mr. Foss. On aU subjects ? 

Mr. Phillips. On all subjects. 

36663—18 2 



t. Cooper. In the absence of the ambassador, thq counsellor 
3 head of the embassy. Besides, as a matter of fact, when ^ 
new man comes m as ambassador, he is almost completely dependent 
upon his counsellor. 

Mr. Phillips. He is dependent upon his staff, and the counsellor 
is the chief of the staff. 

Mr. Fess. Is that a diplomatic term — "counsellor?" 

Mr. Phillips. Yes. They call him a ''conseilW in France. 
That is the French term. The Jiuropean countries use the grade of 
"counseiUer,'' generally. 

}ir, Fess. Our conception of a counsellor is a legal adviser. 

Mr. Phillips. That is not precisely the meaning it has in pther 
countries nor as we use it in our service. 

The Chairman. That is aU the committee wishes to ask Mr. 
Phillips. We will hear from Mr. Carr. 

Mr. Carr. We have the American minister to Salvador here. It 
might be well to have him give testimony about the need of a building 
in Salvador. 

The Chairman. Very well. 

STATEMENT OF HOST. BOAZ W. LOm, AMESICAN MINISTEB 

TO SAIVADOE. 

Mr. Long. Mr. Chairman, I hardly know where to begin, about 
this question of a building. How much have you asked for, Mr. 
PhiUips ? 

Mr. Phillips. For $25,000. 

The Chairman. Twenty-five thousand ? 

Mr. Long. It is on page 29. As you gentlemen arp all aware, the 
legation in Salvador, occupied by myself and staff, was destroyed in 
June of last year by the earthquake. The legation oflB.ces are now 
situated in a temporary structure erected as an emergency measure, 
under the department's orders. 

The Government of Salvador has offered to present to the United 
States the ground upon which this Government may erect a new build- 
ing for legation purposes. The item in the estimates seeks from Con- 
gress permission to accept, in the friendly spirit in which it was made, 
the generous offer of the Government of Salvador, and to erect a 
legation building, at a cost of $25,000, on the site which the Govern- 
ment of Salvador offers to give. 

Ti:ie Salvadorean Government, after the earthquake, tendered to 
the diplomatic representatives of the countries then having missions 
at Salvador a choice of sites. They took us around and showed us 
the different lots that the Government owned, and as minister of the 
United States and dean of the diplomatic corps, I bad first choice. 
I immediately advised the department of this offer and received 
instructions to express, in appropriate terms, the appreciation of the 
United States Government on account of the offer made by the 
Government of Salvador, and that was promptly done. But nothing 
has been done regarding the construction of the building or the 
location. 

Mr. Foss. How large is this site? 

Mr. Long. The lots vary in size. 

Mr. Foss. There is no particular lot ? 
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Mr. Long. I had no instructions to accept a lot, or to do more 
than to thank the Salvadorean Government and say that we ivot4d 
advise them at a later date. 

Mr. Foss. I see. 

Mr. Long. The President, however, very courteously offered — and 
I think he has retained up to the present time — the site which I 
considered to be the choice of all the lots possessed by the Govern- 
ment. I do not think there was any disposition to cause the Govern- 
ment to buy property. 

Mr. Foss. Will you describe that site ? 

Mr. Long. Yes. The town of San Salvador, which probably 
contains 80,000 people, should not be compared, I suppose, with a 
town in tliis country of more than 40,000 or 45,000 inhabitants, 
be?ause there, as in several of the Latin-American countries, a good 
many of the citizens are not up to the standard of our workingmen. 
Tney are rather poor, and huddle together in huts, so the result is 
that the whole town is not spread over a very large area. It has 
only six or seven central busmess streets. The site which I think 
best suited to legation purposes was, I should say, about five blocks 
from the center of the town, so that an American citizen arriving 
there would have no difficulty whatever in finding the American 
legation without loss of time. In Salvador we have also a consulate 
attached to the legation, which is rather exceptional. As many 
more people come to see the consul than the representative of the 
diplomatic service, it is essential that the building site where the 
American Legation and consulate are to be should be centrally 
located. This lot has, I should say, about 150 feet frontage, and is 
probably 100 feet in depth. I did not measure it exactly. 

The need for a legation building was so urgent that, although I am 
not much of an architect, I did the best I could to draw up a plan 
that I thought would be the best adapted for use in that tropical 
cDuntry. 

Mr, Foss. Of what material ? 

Mr. Long. One type of building is of concrete reinforced by steel. 
The other is the wooden frame building. Those types are the best 
for that country. The wooden frame ouildings, however, must be 
built of lumber shipped from the United States. 

Mr. Foss. Which Kind have you in mind to build ? 

Mr. Long. A frame building. 

Mr. Foss. Don^t you have any ants down there? 

Mr. Long. Wo have the white wood-eating ant. 

Mr. Foss. How long will a wood structure last ? 

Mr. Long. It depends on the class of wood. If you used white 
pine, it would probably last eight years. California redwood wiJI last 
longer, as the ants seldom attack it. The native white pine will not 
last at all. 

Mr. Foss. What would be the difference in cost between reinforced 
concrete and wood ? 

Mr. Long. It appears that reinforced concrete would cost no less 
than $60,000. 

Mr. Miller. The experience we have had in Panama, in Hawaii, 
and in the Philippines all results in a condemnation of any wooden 
structures, and has showiS that the only building that is reliable is the 
concrete building. 
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Mr. Long. I would be better pleased, I assure you, with a concrete 
building. 

Mr, Miller. Couldn't one be constructed for less than $60,000 that 
would meet your requirements 'i 

Mr. Long. Possibly it could. Under the conditions obtaining at 
the time, nobody was available for the work. The stores were so 
shaken down, and everything was in such bad shape, that it was hard 
to get anything done. I could not get anybody to make accurate 
estimates. That figure is an approximation. 

Mr. Miller. How much of a trip is it from Panama over to 
Salvador? In other words, would it be possible to take a crew 
experienced in construction work up to Salvador from Panama to do 
the job? 

Mr. Long. They have fair ship service between those places. The 
distance is about 900 miles. I should saj it would be possible to do 
that. 

Mr. Miller. They could make it easily in five or six days? ' 

Mr. Long. Usually it takes six to seven days on account of stops. 

Mr. Foss. Is this a corner or an inside lot that you speak of ? 

Mr. Long. Inside. Unfortunately there was no corner lot pos- 
sessed by the Government. 

Mr. Foss. How much of the lot do you propose to cover? 

Mr. Long. I think that under the plan I prepared I calculated 
about 63 feet as the length. It is long and narrow. 

Mr. Foss. Sixty-tnree feet long by what ? 

Mr. Long. I think 30 feet wide, exclusive of porches. 

Mr. Foss. That will leave a little yard around it, in the rear? 

Mr. Long. Yes. 

Mr. Foss. I see. 

Mr. Temple. Sixty-three feet would bo the front ? 

Mr. Long. Yes. My idea was to place the legation building in the 
center of the lot, and to the right and left thereof build separate 
structures for legation and consular offices, respectively, so that any 
one coming in could with facility reach either branch of the service. 

Mr. Harrison. What is that lot worth ? 

Mr. Long. I don't really know, because the Government owns it. 
A lot in that section would be worth, I suppose, 15 pesos per square 
meter. One of our dollars is worth 2.70 pesos. Everytning clown 
there is sold by the square meter. 

Mr. Harrison. Wliat is that, approximately ? 

Mr. Long. That would be between $6 and $7 per square yard. 

Mr. Stedman. What would be the value of the lot ? 

Mr. Long. That lot could be bought for about $9,000 in American 
money. Property is rather high there for the reason that the city 
has shaken down several times and they have had to build it up anew, 
so that prices are more than under normal circumstances. 

Mr. Miller. What is the elevation ? 

Mr. Long. The elevation is 2,620 feet, more or less. 

Mr. Miller. WJiat is the elevation of the lot in relation to the rest 
of tlie city ? 

Mr. Long. The lot stands 25 or 30 feet above the center of the 
town in the midst of the — I can not say ^'exclusive" section, as there 
is no such tiling as '* exclusive'^ in Salvador — ^but it is in the better part 
of the town. 
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Mr. Miller. What is the total population of the Republic of San 
Salvador ? 

Mr. Long. They claim 1,250,000. I think that is reasonably 
accurate. 

Mr. Miller. How long has it been since they have had a revolu- 
tion? 

Mr. Long. Tiiey have not had a revolution for quite a while. It 
was about 1909 they had the last one, and that was not really a revo- 
lution, but a visitation from a neighboring country to enforce their 
power. There was no revolution in the country except to expel the 
invaders. Regalado was President about 1900, a coup d'etat brought 
him into power, but a revolution has not taken place since that of 
Izeta. 

Mr. Foss. Is this lot in the residential district of the city? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foss. On the edge of the business district ? 

Mr. Long. It could hardly be considered to be on the edge. 
There are three blocks between the business section and this lot. 
I don't know whether it would have any bearing on the situation, 
but if you gentlemen would like to have some idea of the destruction 
that was wrought by the earthquake there, I might say this, that 
one building which was supposed to be a concrete structure was 
destroyed. However, although a concrete building, it was not prop- 
erly constructed. It was built by an Italian contractor, who did 
not play fair and did not put it up right. It was a shoddy piece of 
work. 

Mr. Foss. Have you a map of Salvador with this location marked 
on it? 

Mr. Long. I have not. I could get one, though. These pictures, 
which I will pass around, will show you what the effects of the earth- 
quake were. [Exhibiting photograph.] You will note aU those 
houses there, still standing. 

Mr. Miller. This must have been a pretty cheap piece of con- 
crete construction. 

Mr. Long. It was pretty shoddy. 

Mr. Miller. Concrete, properly put together, has been found effi- 
cient and will stand the strains of an -ordinary earthquake. 

Mr. Long. The oldest inhabitants down there allege that this was 
no ordinary earthquake. It is one of the three hardest quakes ex- 
perienced in that country since about 1300. 

Mr. Cooper. When did it begin and how long did it continue ? 

Mr. Long. Ten minutes to 7. 

Mr. Cooper. In the evening? 

Mr. Long. In the evening. Everybody had ample time to get 
out. The trembling of the earth was continuous imtil 8.45; then 
the great earthquake came. That is what shook the buildings down. 
The city was in a cloud of smoke for 25 or 30 minutes. There was a 
slight breeze at that time. The eruption was only 12 miles from 
the town. 

Mr. Cooper. The volcano? 

Mr. Long. Yes, sir. Every time the volcano would erupt, the 
volcanic ash would be sprinkled all over us, just like a gentle rain. 
Many of us didn't have our hats on, and we felt it. We ^1 remained 
outside. 
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Mr. OooPEB, Have scientists attempted to secure data about the 
recurrence of these earthquakes — ^whether there is any regularity in 
tibe recurrence of thede things down there ? 

Mr. LoNO. A good many have visited the place. Several of them 
called on me. £l fact, they were almost continually at the legation, 
because there was no other place to get anything good to eat during 
the days following the earthquake. 

, Mr. CooPEB. Have these occurrences come r^ularly ? Has there 
been any regularity about them ? 

"'. Ix)NG. In. this particular eruption, about every 11 minutes. 
'. Cooper. I mean between earthquakes. 

[r. Long. No. The last teirible earthquake was in i873; another 
probably 250 years earlier and before that there does not seem to be 
any record. Some of the old histories mention one in 1300. The 
whole country, Mr. Cooper, is volcanic. There is Mount Izalco. 
From the passmg Pacific Mail ships one looks out for it, and can see 
the slag running dowi^ the mountain, frOm a great distance. About 
a year ago it quieted down so that the people were on the lookout for 
an eruption nearby. 

Mr. Foss. Are there many Americans down there ? 

Mr. Long. There might be 80 American citizens in Salvador, ex- 
clusive of those in the mines. 

Mr. Foss. What mines ? 

Mr. Long. The Butters-Devisadero. There are probably 100 
Americans there. 

Mr. Foss. Were the mines disturbed bv the earthquake? 

Mr. Long. ^'Deyisadero'' closed down before this catastrophy. It 
was a low-grade mine that has for many years produced a continuous 
income. Another one "San Sebastian,'* the larger, was a pocket 
mine. 

. Mr. Cooper. Do you recall the statistics on imports and exports 
between this country and Salvador ? 

Mr. Long. No. 

Mr. Cooper. Could you say what the aggregate is ? 

Mr. Long. I think the imports to this coimtry amount to about 
two, and the exports to San Salvador, between three and four nullion 
doUars a year. 

Mr. Cooper. We do an international business, theni 

Mr. Long. Rather. ' 

Mr. Cooper. Is it your opinion that the United States representa- 
tives, w*here this Government has representatives, should, as a matter 
of prime importance, be housed proparly, in dignified structures ? 

Mr. Long. I certainly do think that. 

Mr. Cooper. It is a great factor in business? 

Mr. Long. There can be no question about that. 

Mr. Kagsdalk. That would be esperially true where theCovern- 
ment has tendered a site, as here. It would be bad grace, to say 
the least, to accept the lot and then not put up a proper biiild.ng 

Mr. Ix)XG. Exactly. Mr. Cooper, my experience is this: When 
I arrived in Salvador I found tne legation empty. That is to say, 
there was no furniture there. The Government supplier desks and 
all office equipment and everything of that sort, ana everything in 
that line \vas ouite complete. I spent, in buying furniture and fixing 
up the place, aoout 84,000 the first year I was there. Most of that is 
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yet intact, except the china. That was ruined as a result of the 
earthquake. The first six or eight months I was there, my place 
was not in proper condition to receive anybody. I was informed 
before leaving here that one could have fine furniture made down 
there. Acting on this assumption, I went with about half of what 
was needed, expecting to have the remainder made there. It was 
not fine, and, moreover, I had to advance almost the full value of 
the furniture, and even at that you had to be very careful or else 
you would not get your furniture. Now, when I go away, I probably 
will not know who my successor is to be, and I will sell at 25 or 50 per 
cent of what things are worth, as that will bo all I can get without 
hawking them around the town; and my successor, when he arrives, 
will be in the same predicament I was in when I first went there. 

Mr. Ragsdale. And that is a personal loss which you have to 
sustain ? 

Mr. Long. Yes. 

Mr. Ragsdale. And voUr successor will have to sustain the same 
loss ? 

Mr. Long. Exactly. 

Mr. Ragsdale. And go to the same ti*6uble as you have? 

Mr. Long. Naturally, and this will continue so long as the same 
order exists — unless the Government very kindly furnishes the 
legation buildings for us. 

Mr. Foss. Are there other buildings there ? 

Mr. Long. No. Guatemala accepted the offer of Salvador, but 
up to the time I left, November 7, had not done anything toward 
building a legation building, so their chargfi told me. 

Mr. Foss. 1 mean the foreign Governments — have they their 
buildings there ? 

Mr. Long. No. 

Mr. Foss. Thev do not? 

Mr. Long. No. 

Mr. Foss. They rent entirely? 

Mr. Long. Yes; at San Salvador, but some are said to own legations 
in Central America. Great Britain has a minister to all the Central 
American coimtries, and does not have separate diplomatic repre- 
sentation for each country. Our peculiar industrial interests de- 
mands it, however. The British minister resides at Guatemala, and 
has probably the most pretentious legations in Central America; and 
the minister makes visits from country to country, in that way en- 
deavoring to keep in touch with the political situation the best he can. 

Mr. Sabath. If we had a fair structure there it would have quite 
an influence and leave a good impression — if we should put up a 
first-class one. Isn't that true ? 

Mr. Long. Oh, yes. I was quite frank in saying to the department 
that it is very essential that the town be rebuilt, and that it would 
be looked upon with great favor if this Government would take the 
initiative in putting up an attractive structure as a legation. 

Mr. Sabath. It would be of benefit to us ? 

Mr. Long. It would be. 

Mr. Sabath. It would give us considerable prestige ? 

Mr. Long. It would give us much prestige. 

Mr. Sabath. Is there any danger that the capital will be removed 
to some other city? 
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Ml-. Long. There is no danger of that. 

Mr. Sabath. That is the largest city, isn't it ? 

Mr. Long. Yes. It is the logical center. The influence of the 
leading men is such that you could change that capital just as easy 
as you could change this one. 

Mr. Sabath. We are Uable to change this one. Some persons are 
insisting that we move it West, say to Milwaukee. 

Mr. Long. I think our prestige would be considerably improved 
in Central America if we could have legation buildings in all the 
coimtries, but the peculiar circumstances seem to make it of more 
importance that we have one at Salvador. 

MX. Sabath. The present quarters do not make much of an im- 
pression upon the citizens of Salvador, I take it. 

Mr. Long. No. 

Mr. Sabath. Is it your opinion, Mr. Miller, that we should have 
the building constructed by a force from Panama? 

Mr. Miller. That is what I suggested. At Panama we have, I 
suppose, the most experienced concrete-construction men in the 
world. I do not see why the department of our Government at 
Panama could not select an architect to draw the necessary plans, 
form a crew, and send them over to Salvador to put up this legation 
building. I am strongly in favor of building anything in the Tropics 
of concrete. 

The Chairman. I prefer concret ^ myself. 

Mr. Miller. Whicn is the cooler ? 

Mr. Long. The reinforced concrete. 

The Chairman. The reinforced cc^ncrete. 

Mr. Miller. An it does not shake down by earthq^uakes, and 
typhoons will not blow it down. It is almost always a smgle-story 
building, which is the best kind for the tropics, and we know from 
all the experience we have had in these various tropical regions, that 
the reinforced concrete is the best. 

Mr. Ragsdale. I like a steel frame and concrete built around it. 
If you build a steel frame and then apply your concrete, you have 
all the protecticm of the steel and all the comfort of the concrete. 
The buildings they are putting up now are built almost exclusively 
along these lines. 

Mr. Long. I am less particular than you are. I will accept any 
kind of building. After naving slept under a tin roof for six months, 
I am ready to accept anything. It might be possible for the Canal 
authorities to build it. They could build it more quickly than a 
contractor in Salvador, and very much better. 

Mr. Miller. And very much better. 

Mr. Long. Can the Canal Zone authorities be mspired to do it? 

Mr. Ragsdale. They could be instructed. 

Mr. Long. If there is no legislation to prevent it. In comiection 
with a wooden structure, I would say that the California redwood 
is highly regarded in Central America, for the simple reason that the 
white ant does not attack it. 

Mr. Miller. Do you have typhoons in that country? 

Mr. Long. No. 

Mr. Miller. Or cyclones ? 

Mr. Long. No; we have not had. We have a few winds, but not 
a gale, and they do not blow th(^ houses over. There is one buUding 
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in Salvador that is built of California redwood that has been standing 
for 42 years. This lot in Salvador is located where it does no shake 
so much, as it is higher up. These white ants w^ill Wfilk over a half 
a block of redwood without touching it, and go to work on a white 
pine building. They do not eat in a surface you can see. They will 
go to a cc^ncealed surface. They eat up and down and lengthwise, 
and the first thing you know the structure is eaten away. In exam- 
ininor the buildinojs around therv* we discovered that some of the sills 
were absolutely free — they were nc^t touching the ground. They 
were thoroughly rotten. You could pick up bu-sheh o{ pieces that 
had simply sifted out from the rotten sills. 

The ChAlIrman. Have you any further remarks on thi^ question, 
Mr. Long? 

Mr. Long. No; thank you. 

The Chairman. Are there any further question ; ( If not, we will 
now hear from Mr. Carr. 

STATEMENT OF MB. WILBUR J. CABB, DIBECTOB OF THE 

CONSULAB SEBVICE. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES, FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Mr. Carr. I think the next item, gentlemen, as far as I remember, 
is that on page 8, '* Contingent expenses, foreign missions.'' 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. There is seemingly a large increase in the estimate. 
That appropriation last year was $398,585, but the first estimate 
which was submitted this year was $606,585. We have recently 
submitted a supplemental estimate raising the amount to $1,005,585. 
The reason for that is this: The expenses paid from this appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1917 were $311,000; there was an additional 
sum of $132,000 that was paid for the same year from the so-called 
war relief fund, and which was provided for for the present year in 
the urgent deficiency bUl of last fall. That would bring the total 
expense up to $443,000, without including the cost of telegraphing. 
The cost of telegraphing during the last year was $286,000 ; but the 
closest estimate I am able to make for this fiscal year, based upon 
the cost of telegraphing during the first seven months of this year, 
is about $540,000. We are asking that you increase this amount 
so as to include about $540,000 for telegraphing. 

Mr. Miller. What is the occasion for all this telegraphing ? 

Mr. Carr. The occasion for it is this: In the first place, mail cor- 
respondence is, for practical purposes, of no use. You never know 
when your letter is going to be delivered. Practically the entire 
important correspondence of the foreign service, and especially that 

5 art of the service stationed around the Central Power countries, is 
one by telegraph. That telegraphing covers all ordinary trans- 
action of business; it covers agreements between the different Govern- 
ments as to what they are going to do with respect to the war; it 
covers information as to what is going on ; it covers what is being said 
in the press, as that is absolutely necessary to have ; it covers economic 
information; and then there is also the enormous amount of tele- 
graphing made necessary by reason of the fact that the diplomatic 
channel is the only channel through which certain classes of infor- 
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mation can be transmitted with absolute certainty. We hare to 
send many messages for the War and Navy Departments, the War 
Trade Board, the Shipping Board, and other establishments. 

Mr, Muxes. Do you mean to say that the State Department can 
send messages to militaiy men in France ? 

Mr. Gabr. No: to theembassies and legations. 

Mr. MnxEB. I understood you to say that you were soiding infor- 
mation to mihtary and naval mm. 

Mr. Cabr. Not to them, but to the embassies and legations for 
them. 

Mr. MnxEB. Can the State D^artmoit communicate with its 
^ents in France with greater freedom than the War Department can 
communicate with its officers t 

Mr. Casb. I think so. 

Mr. MnxER. Why is that — unless it is a State secret t 

Mr. Cakr. The State Department has precedmce oto- other depart- 
ments and privil^es which they do not enjoy. 

Mr. MuxER. Don't we own a cable across the Atlantic at all? 

Mr. Carr. We have no Government cable. 

Mr. MnxER. Are they all EngUsh t 

Mr. Carr. Eln^feh and French, and there are several American- 
owned cables. 

Mr. MnxER, I found in France that it would take scmietimes seven 
or eight days for a cable to get from France to the United States. 

Mr. Carr, That is why a considerable burden has been thrown on 
the department — ^in order to get for certain other departmeits the 
priority which the diplomatic cable messages have. 

Mr. Miller. Didn't we lay the first cable across the Atlantic 
Ocean? 

Mr. Carr. Tes. 

Mr. Miller. A great many years ago f 

Mr. Carr. You are right. 

Mr. Miller. What became of that ? Was that sold to the English? 

Mr. Carr. I don't know. 

Mr. Miller. It is a matter of grave concern to us int^nationallj 
that we have no method of communicating with our people abroad 
except through sombody else's Atlantic communication. 

Mr. Carr. The Western Union Telegraph Co. has «ght cables and 
the Commercial Cable Co. has five. Ttese are American owned. 

ilr. Miller. I tried to find out if there was some American way. 
but could find none. 

ilr. T. F. Smith. There is the wireless. 

Mr. Millzr. Yes: but evervbody can g.^bble that up. 

Mr. Carb. Aii<-'ther reason I can meniion for the iiicrea'^d cost of 
cabling is the passage i»f ih? eiieniy-irading act and creation of the 
Wz^r trade Board. Tr.e en.»rt to put a stop to eneniv trade has 
thr^^wn on the dep:4.rtment an en«-rnious antoimt of woii, most of 
whi r. hti- to be co:.e bv cab e. T:.at make> an er^ormoiis amount of 
w:»rk, bjt it is ars »l.:tely ne *e>^ry for tne protection of the country. 
S:.i we han-lle at l^.e depart n.ent an enormous number of cable 
mes>a^»*s. 

Mr, Sabath. Dct you charge bark to tbe War Department the cost 
of tLe messages ? 
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Mr. Care. We charge back those joaessages that are peculiarly their 
own. We charge a very considerable percentage of the War Trade 
Board and. other organizations. That is true, but a great deal of this 
is our own business. Then we must carry the first.charge. Of .course, 
where it is charged back, the money goes into the Treasury. We have 
to bear the first chaise; we have to pay the bills. 

Mr. Miller. Does the State Department have more advantageous 
rates than commercial rates ? 

Mr, Carr. Oh, yes; the Grovemment gets a considerable reduction 
on telegraph messages. We do not always think we get as much as 
we ou^t to. 

Mr. Miller. Is the Government rate as good as the newspaper 
rate ? 

Mr. Carr. No. 

Mr. Miller. WTiy sliould it not be ? 
. Mr. Carr. That is a subject that we have been investigating in the 
department within the last few weeks. The newspapers get a rate 
of 7 or 8 cents a word between here and London, whereas we pay 
12^. cents, 

&fr. T. F. Smith. That should not be. 

Mr. Temple. Most of the State Department messages are in code, 
aren't they? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. . , . ^ 

Mr. Temple. That is hard to handle, much harder than straight 
matter ? 

Mr. Carr. We send a good deal in code. . 

Mr. Temple. And takes more care in sending. 

Mr. Carr. You are right about that. 

Mr. T. F. Smith. There is not the bulk of matter to send that 
there would be if it were sent in straight English, and, therefore, not 
so much work in sending it. 

Mr. Carr. If we had no code, there would be a greater number of 
words. 

Mr. T. F. Smith. It would cost you more, too. 

Mr. Carr. It would cost about double if we didn't have a code. 
We are resorting to every expedient we know or can devise to cut 
down the cost of telegraphing and also to shorten the length of time 
in transmission. 

Mr. Miller. What is the pohcy with reference to cablegrams that 
you send inquiring for Americans abroad ? Who pays ? 

Mr. Carr. The inquirer. The rule of the department in that case 
is that the inquirer shall pay for the sending. 

Mr. Miller. When was that poHcy adopted? 

Mr. Carr. At the beginning of tms war; and it was adopted be- 
cause it was thought to be in line with the act of Congress which 
carried the war relief appropriation and required that such part of 
that appropriation as was expended for the reUef of individuals 
should be reimbursed by them if financially able to do so. The 
department at that time adopted this rule because it was thought 
to be in conformity with the spirit of that act, to have citizens who 
were inquiring about relatives abroad pay for their own telegrams. 

Mr. Miller. How do you determine whether they are financially 
able ? Do you make the charge anyhow ? 
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Mr. Carr. We make the charge, and if they don't pay it or give 
sufficiently good reasons, in the opinion of the department, for not 
doing so, I think we consider the collection of the bill would be more 
trouble than it would be worth, and we drop it. 

Mr. Miller. The case was different when only those having money, 
rich Americans, were traveling in Europe. They ought to pay. 
But how about conditions now, when you are looking after, not 
Americans of the traveling class, because there is none, but after 
people who are there either on business or in some way compelled 
to be there. There are lots of Americans who are destitute to-day 
in Europe, and many in Russia; and, frankly, it seems to me the 
Government ought to take more energetic steps in looking after some 
of these stranded, penniless people in Russia. 

Mr. Temple. At the beginning of the war I received a great many 
inquiries from my district — Be^ans in the glass works — ^who had 
friends over there, and not financially able to bear the heavy expense, 
and I sent in the neighborhood of 100 inquiries. If the State De- 
partment is going to hold me responsible for them 

Mr. Sabath. It is the same with me. I have paid out close to 
$400 or $500 for messages of that kind. They were either too poor 
or after they got the information they f oi^ot to send me a check for 
it. I paid for one cable $26 — I didn^t Know the charges were so 
great; 1 presume that in the haste I did not notice. 

Mr. Carr. What time was that ? 

Mr. Sabath. The last of last year. 

Mr. Carr. That explains the attitude of the department. Whether 
it is right or wrong it is not for me to say, but that is the principle 
upon which the department has acted, and it has taken that stand 
because it was thought to be in accord with the act of Congress. 

Mr. Sabath. Are these people charged at the rate paid by the 
Government or the regular commercial rate ? 

Mr. Carr. Oh, no; they are charged the Government rate in those 
cases, because there would be no object in charging more than the 
Government actually paid out. 

TRANSPORTATION OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR OFFICERS. 

The next item is on page 9, transportation of diplomatic and 
consular officers in going to and returning from their posts, where 
there i3 an increase from fifty to one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars, and also a change m language. The explanation of that is: 
Last autumn we asked Congress to provide for an additional amount 
for transportation which we thought would become necessary for the 

{)resent year and also for a change of language of the appropriation 
rom mileage at 5 cents a mile to actual expenses, the reason for that 
being that in these days it is utterly impossible for a man to travel 
on 5 cents a mile without suffering great financial loss. 

A man may go from here, let us say, to Paris. He may think he 
is going to leave New York to-morrow noon, and he leaves here to- 
night accordingly and gets into New York to-morrow morning, only 
to find that his steamer is not going to-morrow, but the next day or^ 
the next. His mileage does not take care of his expenses while he is 
waiting in New York. He waits at a hotel — it may be a day, or it 
may be a week or longer. He gets on the steamer and goes, perhaps, 
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to Bordeaux, where he may catch a train to Paris, and he may not. 
He may wait there five hours, or he may wait three days or longer. 
He gets to Paris, and he wants to go from there, say, to Berne. 
There is no certainty at all as to when he can get away from Paris. 
We had a man who had to wait a week there. All that runs up hotel 
hills. The men in the foreign service who get small salaries can not 
afiord to travel for the Government in that way. So we think the 
only way to overcome the difficulty is to give them actual expenses, 
under such regulations as the Secretary may prescribe. 

Mr. Miller. ''Under such regulations as the Secretary of State 
may prescribe" — that is new language. Why is that? 

Mr. Carr. That is because we thought it was necessary. If you 
give them actual expenses, instead of 5 cents a mile, it seems advisable 
that they should be paid under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of State, which would cover the items necessary in the trans- 
portation of the diplomatic and consular officers going to and return- 
ing from their posts, 

Mr. Temple. Why not at the rate of 5 cents a mile ? 

Mr. Carr. That limits the necessary and actual. 

Mr. Miller. I think the Secretary has full power to make tho 
necessary regulations. 

Mr. Carr. He would have. 

Mr. Miller. You just wanted to make it clear? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. You didn't have anything special in mind? 

Mr. Carr. No. 

Mr. Temple. That is in Ueu of the words to be stricken out ? 

Mr. Carr. That is it exactly. That is what we had in mind. 

Mr. MiLLEti. You have added there ''and clerks in embassies, 
legations, and consulates.'' That is new. 

Mr. Carr. I was on the point of mentioning that. Under this 
appropriation we have had a way of paying the expenses of commis- 
sioned officers who were defined as diplomatic and consular officers 
by act of Congress, but there was no way of paying the trans- 
portation of clerks; and you can not expect clerks to serve in any 
part of the world, on the small salaries they receive, without making 
provision for paying their transportation. 

The Chairman. Isn't it a fact that many have been unable to go 
because they were financially unable to pay their own expenses ? 

Mr. Carr. That is true. 

Mr. Miller. I have had some come to me personally. If a man is 
going to accept a position at $1,000 a year, he can not very well 
afiFord to pay out $250 to get his post. 

Mr. Carr. You can not get the men. They will not go for that 
salary unless you pay their expenses. 

Mr. Miller. Isn't the situation in this regard very acute? 

Mr. Carr. It is very acute. The department does not quite know 
where it is going to get the men. 

Mr. Miller. Isn't it true that the sources of supply in the most 
populous parts of the world are cut off, to a large extent ? 

Mr. Carr. It is. Formerly clerks could be obtained in the large 
cities abroad who would answer our purposes. That is not now the 
case. That source of supply has been cut off and clerks must now 
be sent from the United States. 
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Mr. Miller. In your judgment, is the inclusion of clerks in this 
provision just as necessary as it is to pay the expenses of diplomatic 
and consular officers ? 

Mr. Carb. Absolutely. It is absolutely so. 

Mr. Miller. It is necessary for the proper maintenance of the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service ? 

Mr. Carr. Absolutely. You have to take the position now that 
you are maintaining an American diplomatic and consular service; 
that nothing less wiU answer. 

Mr. Miller. Does the department try to avoid taking one man 
from one place to another at a great distance ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; it does. It tries, as far as it can, to shorten the 
length of transfer when it can properly do so, in order to avoid the- 
expense and also the loss of time incident to long trips. There 
have been some lonj transfers, however. 

Mr. Miller. There have been reasons for them ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. Would you mind stating them ? 

Mr. Carr. May I answer that without being reported ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miller. What has been the effect, under the present law, on 
a lot of these consular officers who have been getting $2,000 and 
$2,500, who have been obliged to make trips of tiiree, four, and five 
thousand miles, at the rate of 6 cents a mile? 

Mr. Carr. They have suffered. 

Mr. Miller. Some of them left the service? 

Mr. Carr. Some of them have left the service; yes. 

Mr. Miller. It has worked a hardship on them? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; it is hardly necessary for me to say what hap- 
pened. Let us say we have a very good man in South America, and 
we need him in Norway, and he is getting, say, $2,000 or $2,500, or 
even $3,000. We send him a telegram that we want him in Chris- 
tiania. TMs is what happens: He immediately undertakes to 
break up his household. The Government makes no allowance for 
this. He does just what the minister to Salvador said to you a 
while ago. If he possesses any furniture, he sells it at a sacrifice, 
losing money; on it. Then he must raise the money to pay his own ex- 
penses and his family's expenses, if he has a family. More often than 
not he has had to borrow that money, I am ashamed to say. Then, 
say, he travels as far as New York — you can not go straight across 
now. He waits around there for a steamer, and has to bear the 
incidental expense. He will finally get ecoss to Christiania, with 
all the delays and expenses incident to the voyage, and there again 
he has to find a place to live. 

Again, he has hotel expenses and heavy ones. You can not find 
a place to Hve now in the Scandinavian countries without p^t least 
some delay. So, by the time he is installed in his house there he 
has spent a lot of money, more than he can afford to spend. There 
are men in the service wno have contracted debts, due to the expense 
of transfer from one post to another. Every foreign Government — at 
least those, let us say, on an equaUty with our own in resources and 
standing — provides for the expenses of the men and also pay the 
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expenses of their families ; provides funds to cover the cost of breaking 
up housekeeping, and also transporting a certain amount of person^ 
effects; and grants an additional allowance for installation expenses 
and for imusual expenses that come upon the man while he is waiting 
to get himself installed in his new quarters. We do none of these 
things. The most we have ever been able to do is to give an officer 
5 cents a mile. 

Mr. Miller. We changed this to actual expenses a year ago, but 
the Senate changed it back, or was it done on the floor of the House ? 

The Chairman. The Senate changed it. 

Mr. Sabath. We should insist upon it this time. I have had 
several experiences myself — the same as you, Mr. Miller — where men 
in the service have come to me and told me what a hard proposition 
they were up against. I think it is a bad thing for us to force these 
men into deot, where it worries them how to make both ends meet, 
for this impairs their efficiency. Isn't that true ? 

Mr. Cabr. You can not have an efficient service abroad if the 
officers are constantly suffering from financial worries any more than 
you can have an efficient service here in Washington if the men are 
constantly worrying over their expenses. 

Mr. Sabath. As a rule, it is the most trusted man in the service, 
and the most needed man in the service, that suffers this way. 

Mr. Carr. Quite right. 

Mr. Sabath. I am in favor of voting for any recommendations 
that will eliminate these hardships due to the unnecessary expense 
that these men are subjected to. They should be reimbursed, too, 
without having to wait three or four months, as many of these men 
who have borrowed money have had to wait in getting^ their money 
back from the department. It seems to me that the State Depe.rt- 
ment dislikes to issue vouchers. Don't you require altogether too 
many statements and affidavits before you allow these Uttle claims 
on the part of some of these men ? 

Mr. (Jarr. I think I know what you are referring to, and if the 
stenographer will withhold his pen a moment I will tell you. 

Mr. Sabath. This is what I mean: If a man spends large sums of 
monev -for the Department here and there, though small in fact, it 
may be large to him. It should not be necessary for him to wait 
months, especially if he is a man in such financial condition that he 
can not wait to be reimbursed. Every effort should be made to 
reimburse him as soon as possible and allow him the expenses to 
which he was subjected. 

Mr. Carr. If Congress can give the department an appropriation 
such as is asked for here, I do not think there will be any trouble about 
the traveling expense reimbursement, because we can so arrange it 
that a man can draw the necessary expense money before he starts 
on his trip. That is the time when be needs the money. 

Mr. Sabath. Certainly. 

Mr. T. F. Smith. As a matter of fact, at 5 cents a mile there is no 
margin, is there? 

Mr. Carr. Five cents a mile does not an3^where near cover the 
tranFpor!:ation expense in ordinary times, in a good many cases, 
be: era this war ever came on. 

Air. Sabath. That means only for the man himself ? 

Mr. Carr. For the man himself. 
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Mr. Sabath. Nothing for his wife and family ? 

Mr. Cabb. Not a cent. It is absolutely wrong. 

Mr. CoNNALLY. Five cents a mile is not sufficient to pay the trans- 
portation expense of the man himself ? 

Mr. Cabb. It is not. 

The Chaibman. Is that all you have to say, Mr. Carr, on this item? 

Mr. Cabb. Yes. 

The Cilvibman. Are there any further questions ? If not, we wiD 
pass to the next item. 

BOUNDABY line, ALASKA AND CANADA. 

Mr. Cabb. On page 12, line 9, ''Boundary line, Alaska and Canada, 
and the United States and Canada." The commissioner asks for a 
reducti(m of 845,000 in this appropriation, and also asks that this 
clause appear in the bill: 

That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for subsistence of the corn- 
mis noner except $8 per day when absent from Washington on official business. 

Mr. Sabath. That is the commissioner ? ' 

Mr. Cabb. Yes. 

Mr. Sabath. Who is he ? 

Mr. Cabb. Mr. Barnard. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Does he get any compensation now ? 

Mr. Cabb. Yes. 

Mr. MiLLEB. That is for subsistence when he is away from Wash- 
ington — that is an allowance ? 

Mr. Cabb. Yes. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Does it cost him $8 a day? 

Mr. Cabb. It certainly costs him that much. 

Mr. MiLLEB. How much of a decrease is that from what he now 
gets? 

Mr. Cabb. I don't know, because I have not had a chance to talk 
with him. 

Mr. Temple. Isn't it likely that he gets the regidar $4 a day? 

Mr. Cabb. Possibly that is it. 

Mr. MiLLEB. There is no special law, but he may come under the 
general class ? 

Mr. Cabb. That is probably it. It is utterly impossible for him 
to live on $4 a day when absent from Washington on the work on 
which he is engaged. 

The Chaibman. He gets $4 a day now ? 

Mr. Cabb. Presumably. 

The Chaibman, That is what the commissioner is to get — $8? 

Mr. Cabb. Yes; $8 a day. 

Mr. MiLLEB. He is doing the same class of work as was formerly 
done, only infinitely more practically, and he does better work? 

Mr. Cabb. He is doing it more economically than it has ever been 
done. 

Mr. Temple. The total amount of time he will be absent from 
Washin^^toa wiU not increase this much? 

Mr. Cabb. He is here all winter long. 

The Chaibman. Do you know where he is from? 

Mr. Temple. I think he is from the South somewhere. He comes 
from the Coast and Geodetic Survey here. 
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The Chairman. That amendment you propose is not in here. 
Mr. Carr. It is not in because it came to my attention just before 
I came up here. 

INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL INSTITLTE. 

On page 18 is a new item, for the maintenance of the International 
Statistical Institute. 

The Chairman. The International Statistical Institute ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. It is on page 18. It is for a contribution to the 
maintenance of the International Statistical Institute for the fiscal 
year 1919, to be paid under the direction of the Secretary of State^ 
82,000. The item is recommended to the Secretary of State by the 
Secretarjr of Commerce. The International Statistical Institute was 
foimded in London in 1885. Its purpose is to develop the different 
branches of statistics and to provide the Governments interested 
with the means of following the different factors of economic activity 
and social progress. The number of members of the institute is 
strictly limited and they are chosen among statesmen, scholars, high 
oflicials, and the heads of the official statistical offices. At the meet- 
ing in Paris in 1909 it was proposed to establish a permanent oflice 
of the institute where the statistical documents of the diffe;*ent 
countries could be gathered and studied, and as a result of the vote 
on the proposition at The Hague in 1911, a committee was charged 
with the preparation of the organization details. After the meetmg 
of this committee in Rome in April, 1913, the general assembly of 
the International Statistical Institute adopted the rules of the new 
office which was foimded at The Hague, where it has been working 
since November 1, 1913. 

The institute is directed by a president, two vice presidents, a 
secretary general, a director of the permanent office, and an honor- 
ary treasurer. The personnel of these offices is chosen from officials 
of the various Governments interested. Eleven Governments have 
complied with the request of the institute for subsidies — Italy, the 
Netherlands, The Hague Town Council, France, Austria-Hungary, 
Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, and Bulgaria. 
The institute has also received gifts from private persons in the 
Netherlands, from the Society for Political Economy and Statistics 
in the Netherlands, from the Paris Statistical Society, and from the 
London Royal Statistical Society. The institute has pubUshed the 
first volume of an International Statistical Yearbook — I think, last 
year. 

The ^Vmerican members of the institute are H. C. Adams, D. K. 
Dewey, E. D. Durand, R. T. Ely, R. P. Faulkner, W. C. Ford, A. T. 
Hadley, J. Hyde, J. L. Laughlm, C. P. Naill, C. L. WUbur, W. F. 
WiUcox, and others. 

The Chairman. How are these men appointed ? 

Mr. Carr. These men have apparently become members under the 
rules of the institute. Just how, I do not know. They are not 
appointed by the Government, because the Government has never 
had any connection at all with this institute, and until this recom- 
mendation was received the State Department had nothing to do 

36653—18 3 . 
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with it. The Secretary of Commerce thinks it is very important that 
the United States become a contributing member. 

The Chairman. There is a strong tendency in the Senate com- 
mittee to lop off all appropriations of this kind. Do you think it 
is a very desirable one ? 

Mr. Carr. Personally I don't know anything about it, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I have the word of the Secretary of Commerce that the 
institute is of the highest standing and that this Government ou^ht 
to make a suitable appropriation for it. From the point of view 
of the experts in departments dealing with statistics, it is probably 
of much value. 

Mr. Thomas F. Smith. Do you know how these men have been 
appointed ? 

Mr. Cabr. They have not been appointed by the Government. 
They are members in their private capacity, but not as representa- 
tives of the Government. 

Mr. Thomas F. Smith. Those you named are all from this coun- 
try? 

Mr. Carr. All from this country. That is, the American member- 
ship. They are made up of most of the leading statisticians of this 
country. 

Mn Thomas F. Smith. How are they created ? How do you get 
them? 

Mr. Carr. Those names are taken from the statement of the 
director of this institute. 

Mr. Thomas F. Smith. How long ago were they suggested or 
listed ? 

Mr. Carr. That I can not tell you. The institute was established, 
or founded, in 1885. It has been working along ever since that 
time, up until November 1, 1913, when it first had a permanent office 
at The Hague. 

Mr. Thomas F. Smith. Did this emanate from the Secretary of 
Commerce ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. These men do not have any government^,! con- 
nection. This institution was organized by economists and statis- 
ticians. Various governments have contributed to the maintenance 
of the institute, and the Secretary of Commerce has recommended 
that this Government contribute to it. 

Mr, Thomas F. Smith. We have had a somewhat similar experi- 
ence in New York. But never mind; I will not take up the time 
for that. 

Mr. Sabath. The amount is so small and the work is so beneficial 
that it is hardly worth while debating the question. 

The Chairman. Mr. Carr doesn^t know anything about it. 

Mr. Carr. Only what the Secretary of Commerce has said to me. 
He thinks it is useful and recommends an appropriation. 

Mr. Miller. I notice here that we have a paragraph making the 
usual appropriation for The Hague. Are all the nations keeping 
up their contributions, and are they all in good and regular standing 
with the order ? 

Mr. Carr. I presume they are, but I can not tell you about that. 
Since I have heard nothing to the contrary, I presume they are. 

Mr. RAGspALE. You don't know anything about this institute 
xcept from the Secretary of Commerce? 
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Mr. Cabb. No. 

Mr. Kagsdale. Unless he can give us some information about it, 
I am against it. 

Mr. Thomas F. Smith. That is the way I feel about it. 

Mr. MiLLEB. On page 20, the appropriation for the Fifth Inter- 
national Conference of American States, $75,000. What about that ? 

Mr. Cabb. We have just followed the procedure we have adopted 
each year, of continuing it, expecting that when the time comes 
there will be another conference. Nooody has any definite idea at 
the present time when there will be such a conference. 

Mr. MiLLEB. There is no prospect of a conference during this 
next year? 

Mr. Cabb. None that I can see. But it is thought advisable to 
continue the appropriation. 

Mr. MiLLEB. it so states there ? 

Mr. Cabb. Yes. 

The Chaibman. Invitations have been sent out and accepted for 
the conference, but it could not be held owing to the war. Very 
considerable preparations have been made for it, just as in con- 
nection with other things, as the Interparhamentary Union. We 
have been continuing that. 

Mr. Cabb. We have been continuing that. 

Mr. MiLLEB. What page is that ? 

The Chaibman. I don't see it here. 

Mr. MiLLEB. What is your opinion of continuing the Interpar- 
liamentary Union ? 

The Chaibman. The same reason. We have issued invitations. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Isn't that discontinued? 

Mr. Sabath. No. The groups still meet. It was proposed to 
have a meeting a year ago.' 

Mr. MiLLEB. I don't mean the United States, but the Govern- 
ments over on the other side. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned.) 



Committee on Fobeign Affaibs, 

House of Repbesentatives, 
Friday, January 11, 1918 — 10.30 a, m. 

The committee this day met, Hon. Henry D. Flood (chairman) 
presiding. 

The Chaibman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. BoGEBS. What are we discussing now ? 

The Chaibman. The Diplomatic and Consular appropriation bill. 
Where were we, Mr. Carr ? 

Mr. Cabb. I was about to make soii^e remarks about the Inter- 
national Gedodetic Survey; but, if you will permit me, I would like 
to say another word about the Canadian Boundary Commission. 

INTEBNATIONAL BOUNDABY — ALASKA AND CANADA. 

The Chaibman. All right. 

Mr. Cabb. That is on page 13. 

The Chaibman. What is the reason for that? Is there a decrease? 
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Mr. Cabr. It was not the decrease of $45,000 that I was referring 
to, but the amendment which the commissioner suggested. 

The C^AiRMAX. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Cabb. That amendment was for the purpose of giving him $8 
a day, instead of $4 a day, during his absence on the work of that 
commission. I have found out from him that the absence probably 
would not extend over a month or perhaps six weeks, and perhaps it 
would be much less than that: but he says that $4 a day will not pay 
his hotel bills at this time. 

Mr. LiXTHicuM. There is an appropriation ? 

Mr. Cabr. Yes. He also said tnat he hoped that the committee 
might change the language on line 6, from $2.50 a day to $3.50 
a day, because, he says, that whereas formerly when a man was out 
on Government work where he had to incur hotel bUls, the $2.50 
would see him through, it is not now the case; that it requires $3.50 
a day; but he says it is only occasionally that a man would have to 
utilize that appropriation in this way, imder this provision. That 
was the only ttung I had to say about that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. And if he aidn't have to stay at hotels, he woidd 
make the allowance whatever was necessarv ? Is that the idea ? 

Mr. Carr. Precisely. 

The Chairman. There is no increase of appropriatiwi ( 

Mr. Carr. There is no increase of appropriation; it is merely 
making it a little more flexible. As he has steadily reduced the 
appropriation, it impresses the department that it would be a good 
tning to give him more latitude. 

Mr. Rogers. There is an amendment proposed ? I was not here 
the other day and do not know what was done. 

Mr. Cabb. There was an amendment prgposed. Under the appro- 
priation and the law governing appropriations of this sort, the com- 
missioner, when he is absent from Washington, is allowed only $4 
a day for subsistence, which is not enough when he has to go to confer 
with the Canadian members of the commission, as he has to do every 
now and then; so he proposes a proviso, in here, that no part of this 
appropriation shall be eicpended for subsistence of the commissioner 
except $8 per day when absent from Washington on official business. 
That is to give him $8 a day instead of $4. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Couldn't that language be made positive instead of 
negative? WTiy could we not say instead of that no part of this 
appropriation shall be used, ''When the commissioner is absent from 
Washmgton on official business he shall be allowed a per diem of $8 
per day''? Wouldn't that be better? 

Mr. Cabb. I think that would be better. 

Mr. MiLLEB. It looks plain and clear and frank on its face. 

Mr., Cabb. Yes. 

Mr. RoGEBS. Also instead of obligating him to spend the $8 a day, 
it should be changed to ''not exceeding $8." 

Mr. Cabb. Not exceeding $8. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What does that cover? 

Mr. Cabb. Subsistence — ^hotel bills; not transportation. 

Mr. MiLLEB. A man who can go to Canada nowadays and buy his 
meals at hotels on that amount must be economical. He needs the 
$8. 
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Mr. Caeb. The question involved here is not merelv that of an 
officer of this Government going to Canada on official business, but 
an officer of this Government and member of a joint commission going 
to Canada to confer with the Canadian representative. If the 
Canadian representative is provided for in one way and ours in another 
it puts om's at a disadvantage. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Have you explained the necessity of this com- 
missioner's going outside the District? 

Mr. Carr. No; I have not. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Will you be kind enough to do so ? 

Mr. Carr. I will. It is necessary because the work of the conunis- 
sion in surveying tlie boundary is divided into sections. The Cana- 
dians work on one section, and the Americans work on another sec- 
tion; and then they confer, as I understand it. They meet on the 
boundary jointly and go over the parts completed by eacii respectively, 
agree upon the work done, the satisfactory character of it, etc. That 
necessitates the American commissioner's going from here to meet 
the Canadian commissioner on the boundary ana their going over the 
boundary to confer and approve what has been done. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Are the commissioners expected to actually 
travel over the particular boundary established? 

Mr. Carr. Over part of it, at least. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Or do they go over the notes, maps, etc., of the 
field force ? 

Mr. Carr. I think they go over most of the boundary. 

Mr. Miller. I know our commissioner goes over it personally, and 
many, many times. 

The Chairman. Our commissioner goes over part, and then the 
Canadian commissioner, and then they compare notes. 

Mr. Carr. I think that is true, but I think also that they go over 
every foot of it jointly themselves. Our own commissioner's work 
carriers him over the boundary done by him, and I think he goes over 
that done by the Canadian forces with the Canadian commissioner. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. This covers the time when the commissioner 
is actually doing that work ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. The time is very short, consisting of about a 
month or six weeks, as the commissioner told me this morning — 
broken into small periods of 10 or 12 days. 

The other amendment there was to increase the expenses of mem- 
bers of the field force from not exceeding $2.50 to not exceeding $3.50 
per day. That is to cover occasional hotel biUs where some man of 
the party is sent to a place where he has to stop at a hotel. 

Mr. Miller. Where does that go in, Mr. Carr ? 

Mr. Carr. On page 13. 

Mr. Miller. At the end of the paragraph ? 

Mr. Carr. At the end of the paragraph. 

The Chairman. Line 6. Change $2.50 to $3.50. 

Mr. Carr. And then at the end of line 19 the proviso such as you 
suggested a while ago, authorizing the commissioner's subsistence 
not exceeding $8 a day. 

Mr. Miller. Would it be all right to provide that the commissioner, 
while absent from Washington on oflB.cial business, shall be allowed 
a per diem to cover his expenses, not exceeding $8 a day ? Would 
that be all right ? 
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Mr. Carr. a per diem or actual expenses, whichever language is 
preferred. 

Mr. Miller. Whichever language is preferred ? 

Mr. Carr. Whichever the committee prefers. 

Mr. Miller. Oh. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Docs the appropriation take care of transpor- 
tation ? 

Mr. Carr. It is all in this appropriation here. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. That is covered by the lump sum ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; traveling expenses, etc. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I didn't see any necessity for specifying hotel 
bills — ^not railroad fares and other expenses. 

Mr. Carr. The expense of printing and necessary travel. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I didn't get that. 

Mr. Carr. Line 2, page 13. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Oh, yes. You do not think that hotel bills 
come within travehng expenses ? 

Mr. Carr. No, they do not. That expense is separate in account- 
ing and is called subsistence — that is the hotel bill. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I sce. 

Mr. Carr. That is all I had to say on that point, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Carr. What is the next item ? 

The Chairman. Salaries of consular assistants, isn't it? It is on 
page 24. 

Mr. Carr. Line 19. 

The Chairman. We will take that up unless you have something 
to say on the International Statistical Institute. 

Mr. Carr. I did take that up. 

The Chairman. Oh, yes. 

international latitude observatory, ukiah, cal. 

Mr. Carr. I was going to say something about the International 
Geodetic Association for the Measurement of the Earth. 

The Chairman. Suppose you go ahead with that. 

Mr. Carr. This Government has been appropriating its quota of 
$1,500 for that association, but in 1916, in the urgent deficiency act, 
at the request of the Secretary of Commerce and also of this organiza- 
tion, there was appropriated by Congress the sum of $2,500 for the 
maintenance of tne international Latitude Observatory at Ukiah, 
Cal., until such time as the Geodetic Association could resume the 
support of it, the reason being that owing to the scarcity of con- 
trioutions each government was asked to take over the latitude 
observatory located in its jurisdiction; and we undertook, under that 
appropriation, to take care of the expense of this Ukiah observatory 
until this association could resume the support of it. The Coast 
Survey say that on the 30th of June next they will have left^ of that 
$2,500, approximately seven or eight hundred dollars, which will 
not be enough to carry the expense of the observatory for the next 
fiscal year, and they ask that Congress be recjuested to appropriate 
an additional $1,000, the total sum to be ultimately deducted from 
our quota to the Geodetic Association. 

Mr. Rogers. Shouldn't you suggest some change in the language 
on line 7, to make payment through the American Embassy at Berlin. 
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Mr. Carb. I would not at the moment, Mr. Rogers, because, while 
there is nothing to pay through the embassy at Berlin now, pre- 
sumably some day, when our dues to this association shall be paid, 
it will probably be through the embassy at Berlin or such other place 
as we may have an embassy. 

Mr. KoGEBs. This is the annual appropriation biU? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; and these are accumulating. 

The Chairman. What becomes of this $1,600? 

Mr. Carr. At the present time it stays in the Treasury of the United 
States until such time as it is paid over, less the amount paid for the 
Ukiah observatory. 

The Chairman. You say it is $1,000 for the Ukiah observatory ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. They nad $2,500 in the deficiency bill of March 1, 
1916. They will have exhausted that except seven or eight hundred 
dollars next June. 

The Chairman. Where could that be provided? 

Mr. Carr. By a paragraph following tnis para^aph. 

The Chairman. Following the one ending on line 16? 

Mr. Carr. Following the one ending on Ime 16, yes; or line 23. 

The Chairman. Have you added an amendment there? 

Mr. Carr. I haven^t it drafted, but I can very easily draft it. 

The Chairman. Please do that and hand it to the clerk, will you ? 

Mr. Carr. I will do that. 

The Chairman. The $1,500 asked for is not actually expended? 

Mr. Carr. No; it is not actually expended, because under this 
language, under the proviso on line 9 and line 10, ''that the sums 
expended by the United States for the maintenance of the Inter- 
national Latitude Observatory at Ukiah, Cal., and for the con- 
tinuance of the international latitude work there until the Inter- 
national Geodetic Association shall find it possible to resume its 
support of the observatory,^' the amount wiU be deducted from the 
quota due from the United States as an adhering member. Of 
course, there is no quota now. 

Mr. Rogers. I had one or two questions about that. May I in- 
terrupt now ? 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Rogers. How long is it since we paid over the $1,500 as such? 

The Chairman. I think not since 

Mr. Carr. Not since about 1914 or 1915. Which year I can not 
say. 

Mr. Rogers. We have appropriated yearly this appropriation ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. Doesn't this appropriation lapse after a certain num- 
ber of years ? 

Mr. Carr. No, I think not, because it is made for a definite object 
and for a definite fiscal year. I think it is available until it is ex- 
pended. 

Mr. Rogers. How do you deduce that it is available for a definite 
fiscal year ? 

Mr. Carr. In this particular instance it isn't definitely specified. 

Mr. Rogers. Doesn't that remove the force of your suggestion, 
then? 

Mr. Carr. I do not think so in this case, because of the definite 
object and character of the payment, which is a yearly contribution, 
and I believe this would be construed by the Comptroller of the 
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Treasury to amount to the same thing as if you had specified the 
year, because of the fact that this is to enable the Government to pay 
its quota, which is an annual quota. At least I have heard no com- 
plaint of any of these appropriations lapsing. 

Mr. Rogers. You would not object to striking out those six words, 
"through the American embassy at Berlin," would you ? 

Mr. Carr. Not at all. 

Mr. Rogers. It does not seem fitting to authorize it so at this 
tim.e. 

Mr. Carr. I think it is quite immaterial whether you say it is paid 
through the embassy at Berlin, or how it is paid, because you would 
expect the Secretary of State to say how to pay it. I do not think 
that is material. 

Mr. Goodwin. Suppose the language should remain and we resumed 
our relations with that power, the money should be forthcoming. 
Don't you think it woula be better to make the appropriation than 
not to make it, because if made and not expended, it will rem.ain in 
the Treasury 'i 

Mr. Carr. That is the point I am making. It is my judgment 
that we ought to continue these appropriations; but it is immaterial 
for the act to state how the payments shall be made. 

Mr. Rogers. You are clear that this is not the sort of appropriation 
that lapses ? 

Mr. Carr. I feel so because nobody has reported to me yet that 
there is any danger of their lapsing. 

Mr. Rogers. And the two-year period has expired ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. LiNTHiCLTH. Does Mr. Rogers make a motion to strike out I 

Mr. Rogers. That will come later on. 

The Chairman. That is right. Let us go on. 

Mr. RoDGERs. There are one or two changes prior to that. 

The Chairman. This is an appropriation for another year — the 
Fifth International Conference oi American States. 

Mr. Carr. That is continuing the availability of the appropriation 
already made. 

The Chairman. I suggested to Mr. Slayden, or some gentleman 
up here, that the International Parliamentary Union had gone to 
pieces, and that stirred him up very much. 

Mr. Miller. I am going to make a motion to strike out that 
International Parliamentary I^nion when we get to it. 

Mr. Sabath. We can discuss that later. 

The Chairman. Yes. What is the next, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Miller. Have you reached the salaries of the Consular Service i 

The Chairman. Consular assistants. 

Mr. Miller. No; salaries of the consular service, on page 23. I 
don't want to hurry you up on that. 

Mr. Hlt>dleston. Have you passed over these items before that^ 

The ("hairman. No. We are hearing Mr. Carr on these. 

Mr. Miller. I would hke to hear whatever Mr. Carr has in miiid 
to say on that. If he has nothing to say, I would like to ask some 
questions. 

Mr. Carr. I did not intend to say anythmg on that subject except 
to call attention to what appears to be an omission on page 24, 
line 3, where apparently the language has been changed to read, 
''he may appohit or retain as vice consul and compensate him from 
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this fupd a person not an American citizen/' That is changed from 
the old language, which read, ''and compensate froiyi this fund a 
person not an American citizen until such time as he is able to desig- 
jiate a competent American citizen/' which, 1 think, is the preferable 
language. 

Mr. MILLER. You want the old language? You think it is pre- 
ferable ( 

Mr. Carr. Yes. It was discussed in the committee at the time 
the change was made, and it was thought wise, and necessary even, 
to give tlie Secretarv of State latitude in the matter. 

Mr. Miller. We tliought he should be able to pick out competent 
American assistants withhi a year. 

Mr. Carr. He does do so whenever he can, but occasions may 
arise, and constantly do arise, where an American can not be had in 
time. 

Mr. Miller. Isn't it a fact that there are places to-day where 
competent American citizens can Jiot be securea for this work? 

Mr. Carr. That is the fact. 

Mr. Miller. It is quite certain that there will continue to arise 
occasions of this kind during the next year? 

Mr. Carr. It is; and it is probable that there will be occasions 
where we will lose a vice consul through death or disability, necessi- 
tating the appointment of a man by telegraph, and that person might 
happen to be a foreign subject. 

^fr. Miller. What has neen accomplished in Japan; have you 
still some Japanese assistants there ? 

Mr. Carr. We stiU have some Japanese employees; also some in 
China. 

Mr. Miller. But you are replacing them by Americans ? 

Mr. Carr. Just as fast as Americans can be trained for this work. 
The reason the Japanese are employed is on account of their knowl- 
edge of the language. ^ 

Mr. Miller. Is there any special effort being made in Japan to 
make this transition from Japanese to Americans ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; every effort that can be made so far as consistent 
with providing people who know the language. That is the difficult 
point. We are trying to train young men as fast as we.can. We have 
difficulty in finding men who will go out there — young men who have 
the requisite qualifications — as student interpreters. We have put 
into every office in Japan and in China a man who knows at least 
something of the language of the country, and so can act as a check 
iipon any native employee in the office. 

Mr. Miller. In countries like Sweden, Spain, and Holland, are the 
employees American citizens in the consular offices in these places ? 

Mr. Carr. We have sought to get rid of the foreigners we employed 
ill those countries, and where Americans were not available we have 
sought to employ at least a citizen or subject of an ally government. 

Mr. Miller. What is the policy of your department in all the 
countries either at war or on the fringe of war as to employing exclu- 
sively Americans as far as possible in consulates ? 

Mr. Carr. There is no doubt about the policy, which is to employ 
only Americans; but we have much difficulty in getting competent 
men to serve. We have great difficulty in getting them. 

Mr. Miller. Do we have any wSwedish subjects erfiployed in the 
consulates in Sweden now ? 
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Mr. Cabr. We may have in some minor capacity, as clerk. 

Mr. MiLLEB. A clerk has access to the records and information, 
hasn't he? 

Mr. Cabr. Not necessarily to records of value, but of course we 
should employ Americans as a rule. 

Mr. Fbss. Suppose we found it necessary or wise to replace those 
people. Have we people in training to put into those places ? 

Mr. Carb. Just as fast as we can train them, Mr. Fess. Just 
recently I sent a newly appointed consul to Copenhagen, one to Stock- 
holm, and another one to Chris tiania, partly to help out and partly 
to be trained. 

Mr. Fess. There is no school of diplomacy anywhere, from which 
we can draw ? 

Mr. Carb. No. The whole subordinate force in the Consular 
Service and in the Diplomatic Service prior to the war was made 
up almost entirely of young men between the ages of 21 and 30. 
Tne war came on and that entire supply of men within those ages 
was cut off, because of the draft, as you know. 

Mr. Fess. Yes. 

Mr. Carb. Now we have to get such men as will not be suitable for 
the Army or who are over the draft age, to go into the subordinate 

{)laces. The war has taken a majority of those people who were 
ormerly available for the Diplomatic and Consular Service. Then, iii 
addition to that difficulty, we have the question of language to over- 
come, as you know. This country is not one in which the people 
study foreign languages, so there are not many who have in the past 
studied foreign languages. They have not studied them at least to 
the extent of becoming quaUfied to wiite and speak them. 

Mr. Fess. That rasies the question I have in mind, whether the 
training would be given here m this country or whether you woukl 
have to send them into the country where the various tongues are 
spoken. 

Mr. Carb. I have found that the best way is to give newly ap- 
pointed men such preUminary training as can be given them by short 
service in the bureau here, as we have been doing in the past, and then 
put them into a post abroad under an officer whom I know to be capa- 
ble of giving them the requisite training in their work. 

Mr. Fess. There has been some agitation for the estabhshment of 
some institution in which they can be trained. I would like to know 
whether you think that would be feasible, or whether it w^ould be 
unworkable. 

Mi\ Carb. It would be an excellent thing. Personally I would 
Uke to see it. I have always been impressed, however, with the fact 
that the demand in the entire foreign service is hardly large enough 
to justify the establishment and maintenance of such an institution 
for the training of men for that service alone. 

Mr. Fess. What would you think of this — to have a research 
institution here, to cover the great field of research, including the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service as one department of it? 

Mr. Carr. I think that might well be done. I also think that you 
could train your consular candidates, and perhaps to a considerable 
extent diplomatic candidates, in an institution designed for the 
training of men for the Government service and foreign trade. 
Take the subject of foreign trade. The main subjects in which a 
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man would need to be trained for successful work in foreign trade 
fields are among the principal subjects which consular and diplo- 
matic officers ought to know. There would be still some other things, 
of course, which the candidate for the foreign service ought to prepare 
himself in ; but the fundamentals are the same for the Consular Service 
and for the foreign trade. 

Mr. Fess. One more question, Mr. Carr. If we had such an 
institution of training, in which part time was to be given to study 
and part time to actual work in the departments here, what is your 
opinion as to whether that could be so arranged that it would not 
interfere with the departmental work? Could it be so arranged 
that a man could spend part of his time in school and part of his time — 
say, two days a week — in actual investigation; that is, part of his 
time could be devoted to doing necessary work in your department 
or in other departments here in Washington ? Would that interrupt 
your work to such an extent that it would not be feasible ? 

Mr. Carr. I could use a body of such men in my own branch of the 
work and do it perfectly well. 

Mr. Fess. The reason I am asking that question is this: When 
I suggested the plan to one of the chief research men of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, he said he was fearful that introducing into 
his department some one who was a special research man, to study, 
might interrupt the continuity of his own work in the department. 
I am wondering whether it really would or not. If it would not, 
I can see a great field here in Washington for that kind of work. 

Mr. Carr. There would be a great deal of difficulty in combining 
the work of the school with that sort of research work in a depart- 
ment and fitting it into the work of the department so as not to 
interrupt. I thmk there would be a great deal of difficulty there, 
and also there would be a great deal of difficulty with the personal 
equation. This would probably be one of the greatest difficulties 
of all, I think. 

Mr. Fess. If you will pardon me, I want to make this observation, 
that here in Washington we have the laboratory facilities that no 
university in the world can have. It is far and away above anything 
that any university, or any collection of universities, can have. 
And if these facilities can be used as laboratories for research work, 
Washington would become the greatest center in all the world for 
research work — if it can be done without interfering with the depart- 
mental work. I had hoped that we might have here in Washington 
the greatest research work in all the world. With the facilities we 
have here, it would be the greatest. 

Mr. Caer. Quite apart from the particular object you have in 
view, there is another thought that might be taken into considera- 
tion. That is the utilizing of the great advantages in the Govern- 
ment service here for the broader training of the men who make the 
Government service, you may say, their life work. I mean particu- 
larly that class of men who enter the Government civil service with 
the intention of remaining and making it their life's work, no matter 
whether they be clerks or not. One of the difficulties of these men 
is that they are kept in grooves, which in time destroys their vision 
and restricts their usefulness, whereas I believe that if these men 
were in the employ of a great corporation here there would be an 
effort to utilize the facilities here in the District of Columbia for 
broadening these men and making them more efficient, more capa- 
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ble, and thereby rendering the Government so much more service. 
I have in mind in this connection one of the big banking institutions 
of New York, which has found it necessary and profitable to conduct 
a training school for its employees. 

Mr. Fess. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. It finds it good business; it finds it profitable to do it 
and to employ high-priced professors to carry on the work. The 
Government would find it not nearly so expensive to do that sort of 
thing, because it has the facilities here. 

Mr. Fess. It would not interfere with the service ? 

Mr. Carr. It would not interfere with the service, but would dou- 
ble the efficiency of the service. 

Mr. Fess. That is the thing I have in mind, and I wondered whether 
the consular and diplomatic activities might not be an open door 
also if we had such an organization. 

Mr. Carr. Yes; they would be. 

Mr. Fess. I am mightily pleased to have your opinion on that. 

Mr. Miller. Can you state offhand how many new consuls and 
consular agents have been appointed during the last year ? 

Mr. Carr. I can not, offhand. 

Mr. Miller. Can you approximate it? 

Mr. Carr. There has been a reduction in consular agents, and 
there has been an increase in consuls. I can not tell how many. 

Mr. Miller. Have you appointed as many as 50 new consuls since 
last year ? 

Mr. Carr. No. 

Mr. Miller. Twenty-five? 

Mr. Carr. I think we appointed 30 last fall. 

Mr. Miller. Those were the ones provided for in South America ? 

Appointments to consulships of class VIII and IX during the calendm year 1917. 



Alabama . . 
Arkansas.. 
Florida.... 

Georgia 

Indiana . . . 
Kentucky. 
Kansas 



Louisiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Massachusetts . . . 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire. 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota . . . 

Oklahoma 

Ohio 

South Carolina . . 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Washington 

Wisconsin 



State . 



Original 
appoint- 
ments. 



2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 



Promo- 
tions from 
consular 
and assist- 
ant inter- 
preter 
grades. 



1 
1 

i 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

"4" 
1 



1 
1 
1 



Total. 



1 
1 



2 
2 
1 
2 



Total. 



28 



8 



36 
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Mr. Carr. Yes. I have some in training for these positions in 
South America. I have two in Buenos Aires and in Valparaiso, 
and I forget how many in London — I think three. I have an addi- 
tional consul in Paris; I have a new one at Brest, in France; I have 
a new one at Christiansand, in Norway; I have an additional consul 
at Stockholm, as I said, and at Christiania; I have two consuls, in 
addition to the consul general, in Copenhagen, and I may have to 
send another. 

Mr. Miller. What method did vou follow in selecting these ? 

Mr. Carr. The usual method — iroTii the eligible list. 

Mr. Miller. How is the eligible list established? Is it com- 
petitive ? 

Mr. Carr. It was estabhshed by examination, the usual examina- 
tion, to which were admitted all the candidates who offered their 
applications and appeared to have the quaUfications to enable them 
to pass the examination. That is, if a man's application showed 
clearly that his education was not of a character wmch would enable 
him to compete with other men, it was not thought well to designate 
him, but, generally, every man who appHed and showed the quali- 
fications to take the examination was admitted to the examination. 
Tlie examination was conducted in the usual way, the written part 
by the Civil Service Commission and the oral part by the board. 

The Chairman. What is the relative weight of the oral and the 
written examinations? 

Mr. Carr. They count equally, Mr. Chairman. A man must make 
on the whole examination a minimum average of 80 per cent. In 
the written examination he may make 70, and he may make 90 in 
the oral examination, and the average of these would pass him, be- 
cause he would make 80 per cent on the whole examination. On the 
other hand, he might make 90 on the written examination and 70 
on the oral and still pass. 

The Chairman. Each examination counts 50 per cent ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; it is an average of the two. 

Mr. Goodwin. The scope of the examination is what ? What does 
it cover ? 

Mr. Carr. The written examination covers political economy, in- 
ternational law, one modem language, modem history, the history 
and Government of the United States, the commerce and resources 
of the United States, and arithmetic. 

Mr. Miller. Have any been appointed during the last year who 
did not take and successfully pass this examination ? 

Mr. Carr. No. 

Mr. Miller. No one has been appointed to the Consular Service 
during the last year simply as a matter of politics ? 

Mr. Carr. No. There have been only five or six, I think — I forget 
whether it is five or six — appointed to the service by what may oe 
termed exception to the rule. These five or six men were appointed 
in the first half of President Wilson's administration. 

Mr. Miller. We thrashed that out here a year ago 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. That aU came under Mr. Bryan's regime ? 

Mr. Carr. During that period. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Can anyone pass this examination without spe- 
cial preparation ? Is it the kind tnat a college graduate can pass s 
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Mr. Garb. It is just like passing a bar examination or any other 
special examination, where a man would have to prepare himself in 
advance. By that I mean to say that a man who nas had a uni- 
versity education or a first-class high-school education can pass the 
consular examination. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Provided he has prepared himself specially on 
conunerce and resources ? 

Mr. Carr. Precisely. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. lou say he must stand an examination in one 
modem language. You mean outside of Elnglish ? 

Mr. Cakb. Outside of English. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I sec. 

Mr. Goodwin. What prerequisite, if any, has the Consular Service 
prescribed — ^residence in a foreign country or otherwise ? 

Mr. Cabb. There is no prerequisite; but a special grading is given 
to a man who has had either business or consmar experience. 

Mr. Goodwin. In what way does that count ? 

Mr. Cabb. It is one of the points upon which he is marked. It is 
one of the points in the oral exammation on which we mark him — 
business experience and capacity. We construe ''business experi- 
ence" to mean commercial experience or consular experience, or both. 
A man who has had either or both gets a much higher rating than 
when he has had neither. 

Mr. Fess. May I ask whether German. Fiench, or Spanish is 
regarded as most important 1 

Mr. Cabb. Either will enable him to pass the examination. 

Mr. Fess. On account of the South American countries, Spanish 
is important, isn't it ? 

Mr. Cabb. South America and Spain, and it is rather difficult to 
get enough men who have a Imowledge of Spanish. Some have a 
smattering knowledge of it; they can talk it a little and read it a 
little, and know some grammar; but it is surprising how many men 
come before the board claimiag to know the language and yet possess, 
in fact, only a smattering of it. I think our whole system of language 
training in this coxmtry is wrong; it does not train. In our schools 
we are only now getting to the point where we are beginning to train 
men in foreign languages so they will have a practical knowledge of 
it. We formerly trained men, as you know, iy giving them a little 
grammar, a few reading exercises, and some composition: but they 
never acquired any practical use of the language. 

Mr. Fess. They studied the literature? 

Mr. Cabb. Yes. 

Mr. Fess. There is a growing study of langua^^e, and I have won- 
dered whether it was due to the requirements of the diplomatic and 
consular service or whether it is more 

Mr. Cabb (interposing). There are two reasons I know of. One 
is, to some extent, the opportunities open in the diplomatic and con- 
sular service, and the other are the openings in foreim commerce. 

Mr. MnxEB. We have the West Indies, Panama, Mexico, Central 
and South America, the Philippines, and I may include some parts of 
the United States, in which Spanish is the language. That would 
make this lan^age important, very important. 

Mr. Cabb. Yes. 
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Mr. Miller. What do you consider to be the order of importance 
o{ the three modern languages required in the diplomatic and consular 
.s(»rvice ? 

Mr. Carr. French, Spanish, German; and French first only because 
French will enable an officer to serve in almost any part of the world. 
He can carry on his work with French, as a rule, in any quarter. 
Spanish comes next because it is peculiarly a language of use to 
officers of the United States. 

Mr. Fess. If you were sending a man to Vienna, what particular 
preparation in lang^uages would you require < 

Mr. Carr. For Vienna ? 

Mr. Fess. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. Of course, German, or French and German. If in 
addition to that he could add one of the other languages that are 
spoken in Austria-Hungary, so much the better; but it is seldom 
indeed that you find a man who knows any of those tongues. 

Mr. Fess. Suppose you were sending a man to Petrograd, what 
language would you require'^ 

Mr. Carr. Russian or French. It is almost impossible to find 
men qualified for the service who know Russian. 

Mr. Fess. I should think Serbian would be one of the best, from a 
language standpoint. 

Mr. Carr. It so happened that our minister who was accredited to 
Serbia before the war spoke it. 

Mr. Goodwin. What about Portuguese? 

Mr. Carr. Portuguese is very important, but only for two countries. 

Mr. Goodwin. Portugal and Brazil? 

Mr. Carr. Portugal and Brazil. 

Mr. Goodwin. Is not Spanish spoken in Brazil? 

Mr. Carr. It is, but it does not add particularly to on*s popularity 
to attempt to substitute Spanish for Portuguese in Brazil. You can 
get along better by substituting French, because all the educated 
people there speak French. They are not particularly fond of 
Wing you substitute Spanish. 

Mr. Rogers. May I ask a question, if you are through on that 
point ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rogers. I think that in your testimony four or five years ago 
you said that out of more than 240 vice consuls then in the American 
service, something over 80 were foreigners. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. And then within the last two years there has been an 
item, to which reference has been made to-day, which looks to the 
elimination of foreigners. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers, Can you tell me how how many foreigners there are 
now in this particular branch of the service ? 

Mr. Carr. I can not give you that offhand, but I can get it for you. 

Mr. Rogers. Will you get it and put it in the record ? 
• Mr. Carr. I will. 

Mr. Rogers. It would be of interest to the committee if you would 
list them by name. 

Mr. Carr. All right. 
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Mr. Rogers. And location. 

Mr. Carr. I will do that. 

Mr. Rogers. Do you know whether there are any foreign vice 
consuls — non-American vice consuls, I mean — in countries bordering 
on Germany — such as Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and 
Spain ? 

Mr. Carr. I think not, so far as my recollection goes. 

Mr. Rogers. My information is that there are several. 

Mr. Carr. There are ? 

Mr. Rogers. If my information is correct. I should like to have 
it checked up. 

Mr. Carr. I shall be glad to do that. 

Mr. Rogers. I think the committee and the State Department 
would feel that, except in very exceptional circumstances, it w^ould 
be highly undesirable to have, in the countries contiguous to Ger- 
many, representatives who are not American citizens. 

Mr. Carr. Unless you had them there for a particular reason, which 
might perifectly well be the case. It might be that you knew your 
man and would send him there for a particular reason, as for instance, 
for the sources of information he was able to control. 

Mr. Rogers. Turning to the consular agents, I am going to ask 
you this: I have the hearings on this same bill a year ago. At page 
380 I asked you this question: 

When you testified last spring, page 91 of the hearings, you said, *' There are 97 
foreigners among these 186 consular agents. " 

And then I continued : 

Do you think that proportion has materially changed in the last year? 
Mr. Carr. There are at present 184 consular agents, of whom 93 are American 
citizens and 91 are foreigners. 

Can you tell us what the proportion is to-day — of the consular 
agents ? 

Mr. Carr. I can not, Mr. Rogers, for the very simple reason that 
I have not gone over them lately. 

Mr. Rogers. Can you get that information and transmit it to the 
committee ? 

Mr. Carr. I can and wiU. 

Mr. Rogers. That leads me to what I was really intending to open 
up. Und^r the law of 1915 is it possible that vice consuls may be 
stationed at points where there are no consuls? 

Mr. Carr.. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. Have you taken advantage of that provision to send 
them out independently to a new post, \raere they take independent 
charge of the post ? 

Mr. Carr. les. 

Mr. Rogers. The reason, as I understood you a year ago, that you , 
had never tried that experiment was because you nad never secured 
salaries for that sort of vice consul ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. I think you said at that time that you would like to 
make the experiment, and that the State Department did not include . 
it in its estimates because it did not want to ask for too much. If 
these vice consuls with independent posts can act in that way, pre- 
sumably that would cut out and replace these consular agents. 
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Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. KoGERS. These consular agents are still paid by the fee system. 
As I recall it, the law gives them one-half the fees taken in, with a 
maximum of $1,000 a year. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. EoGERS. That is the last trace of the fee system in the ser- 
vice, isn't it ? 

Mr. Carr. It is the last trace of it, yes. 

Mr. KoGERS. It would be desirable to get rid of that, wouldn't it ? 

Mr. Carr. Absolutely. 

Mr. Rogers. How much money would it take to make a reason- 
ably satisfactory experiment on this independent vice-consul prop- 
osition ? 

Mr. Carr. I think, Mr. Rogers, we ought to have al least $100,000 
to do that thing properly. 

Mr. Rogers. Last year you said $25,000. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, I know; but things have changed since last year. 

Mr. Rogers. Do you think it important to make that trial? 

Mr. Carr. I think this: If you can get the men, I think every one 
of these local agents should be replaced by a salaried vice consul. 
There is no doubt about it at all. We have not done as much as 
we could do, so far as our present funds are concerned, because we 
have difficulty in getting the men .to send out. 

Mr. Rogers. I understood you to say that you did not feel 
authorized. 

Mr. Carr. Then, I didn't. 

Mr. Rogers. Under the appropriation law. 

Mr. Carr. The last year, ii you will remember, you changed the 
appropriation, and we have not used all the money that you gave us 
in salaries of consular officers. We have made the experiment, to 
some extent — ^not in a great number of cases, however. It is not 
done as extensively as it ought to be. 

Mr. Rogers. If you could extend it, it would do two things: 
It would ehminate the fee system. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. And it would eliminate the difficulty of getting a 
creditable representative of the United States, who sees only a very 
small return in the offer of fees, which is a proposition which is not 
attractive, of course, if he is a good man. , 

Mr. Rogers. That is aU, thank you. 

The Chairman. Go on, Mr. Carr. 

Mr. Carr. The next item I would like to speak particularly about 
is on page 24, line 18, salaries of consular assistants. 

CONSULAR ASSISTANTS. 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. Congress appropriates for 40 consular assistants. We 
have at the moment 3^8, I believe. These men, under the law, 
receive $1,000 for three years, after which they get $200 a year 
increase until they reach a salary of $1,800, when the increase stops, 
and they have to wait untU they are promoted to be consuls. Now, 
it is utterly impossible for any man who ought to be in the consular 
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assistant corps to live on SI, 000 a year. It is simply a hopeless 
situation. We have been able to manage a little better in the 
belligerent comitries and contiguous countries since Congre^ gave 
us the post allowance provision for the men who serve in those 
coim tries; but particulariy to South America we can not send 
consular assistants at all, because they can not live on any one of 
these salaries that are stipulated for them in the law. The very 
minimum which these men ought to be paid, in my judgment, and 
in that of the Secretary, is $1,500 for the first year. After that they 
should have $1,650; the next year, $1,800; and the next, $2,000. 
They ought to have at least those salaries. 

The Chairman. What do you think of changing it by abolishing 
the positions? ^ * 

Mr. Carr. I 'don't think it would be advisable, if the salaries can 
be raised. 

The Chairman. How do you appoint them? 

Mr. Carr. In the same maimer as consuls. 

The Chairman. The same examination ? 

Mr. Carr. The same examination, except that it is not quite so 
severe as the examination for consul. It is a little easier. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. What position has the man I took up to you a 
while ago ? Is he a secretary or an assistant ? 

Mr. Carr. Who was that ? 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. A feUow by the name of West? 

Mr. Carr. He is a clerk ? 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Perhaps he is a clerk. Anyhow, his parents have 
to send him monev every month to help him out every month. 

Mr. Carr. He has a first-class clerkship; he is not a consular 
assistant. 

Mr. Fess. What effect would it have to abolish this corps t 

Mr. Carr. It would throw 38 men out of the permanent service. 

Mr. Fess. Outside of throwing these men out of jobs, what effect 
would it have? What effect would it have on the service ? 

Mr. Carr. I don't know that it would have any special effect, 
because we would employ aU these men as clerks; but their positions 
would be only clerical and they would not have the standing they 
now enjoy. 

Mr. Fess. If the service would not be reduced, and nothing but 
our rego^rd for the men governed us, it would be Hke Sam Johnson 
said about the teachers: ''It may be hard on the teacher; that may 
be; but the schools are for the people, and not for the teachers.*' 

The Chairman. Would you nave to increase the number of consub 
or vice consuls ? 

Mr. Carr. We would have to take aU these men over as vice 
consuls. 

The Chairman. You would need them ? 

Mr. Carr. We need all the men; yes. We would have to find 
some other way to employ them; either as consuls or clerks. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. Some of them, of course, we could advance to consul- 
ships. 

Mr. Miller. If we abolished the position of consular assistant, we 
would thereby strike out the item of expense here. Then, if you 
took these men over as clerks, or in some other capacity, you would 
be short of money, wouldn't you ? 
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Mr. Carr. We would have that much more money. 

Mr. Miller. Would it be cheaper to have these men perform their 
duties as clerks than as consular assistants ? 

Mr. Carr. No. If they were taken over as clerks, we would raise 
their compensation to a living compensation. The effect on the 
Government would be the same. 

Mr. Miller. On the other hand, if you took the other alternative 
and put them on the fee basis, what would be the effect on the 
service ? 

Mr. Carr. The course would be demoralizing. It would destroy 
the career of these young men, it would destroy their standing as 
officers, and it would discourage the entire service. You woula be 
stepping backwards 10 or 15 years if you follow that policy. 

Mr. Temple. There would be 38 vacancies in the service that 
would have to be filled in either a more expensive or a less efficient 
way. Isn't that true ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. If you abolished these positions, the Secretary 
would say, * 'Take over these men as vice consuls and clerks and pay 
them enough to live on.'' 

Mr. Miller. How would you pay them; create a deficit? 

Mr. Carr. No; we would not create a deficit, because the laws say 
you shall not do that. We would come up here and ask for an addi- 
tional appropriation. 

Mr. Goodwin. How does our service compare with that of other 
powers ? 

Mr. Carr. The Secretary said the other day that he thought it the 
best service in the world. 

Mr. Miller. You would not say that our consular service is as 
good as the German service prior to the war, would you ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, I would; for diflFerent reasons. I think our men 
are more adaptable than the Germans. I think they have greater 
initiative than the Germans, and in that way they are more efficient. 
Their pay is far less than that of the Germans. 

Mr. Goodwin. How does our pay for maintenance compare with 
that of the larger European powers ? 

Mr. Carr. I can not tell you that now, for the reason that this war 
has upset the facilities for getting in touch with that kind of informa- 
tion. I can give you this as an example, however: In Chile several 
members of the British service get about $15,000 in salaries. The 
same number and grade of our officers get about $8,000 or $9,000. 

Mr. Miller. Turning to this item again, Mr. Carr: When you 
send a man to a post, it is usually a post of considerable importance, 
isn't it? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. A man with a rank of consul ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. When you send a consular assistant to a post, where 
does he go? To a place where a consul is stationed or a smaller 
place which is within the jurisdiction of a consul ? 

Mr. Carr. Primarily where a consul is, to assist the consul; often- 
times he goes to a separate place as vice consul in charge. 

Mr. Miller. And often he is put to a very severe test to find a 
place to live and pay expenses there ? 

Mr. Carr. Of course. 
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Mr. MiLLEB. He is not really in the position of clerk in the estab- 
lishment, where he is with a consul? 

Mr. Cabb. No. He may do the work of a clerk in part, but his posi- 
tion is that next to the consul, and if he is going to be of real use, 
he must maintain that position in some form. I nave not discussed 
that phase at all, but nevertheless it is true that a consular assistant, 
like a consul, or consid general, up to a certain point, must live in 
a maimer corresponding to the position he holds. 

Mr. MiLLEB. That is very apparent to any one who goes around 
and sees these places. 

Mr. Cabb. This Government would make money by investing 
larger sums in the maintenance of its officers abroad, both in the 
Diplomatic Service and the Consular Service, because it would make 
it possible for the^e men to be of vastly more value to the Govern- 
ment than they are now, for the reason that that would make it 
possible for them to associate with people, both in Government 
circles and in business circles, in a way that it is now, with their 
small income, quite impossible, and that is»one of the most important 
things an officer can do. 

Mr. MiLLEB. What opportunity is there for a consular assistant to 
be promoted to the position of consul ? 

Mr. Cabb. There is every opportunity when he convinces the de- 
partment that he is capable oi satisfactorily performing the duties 
of consul. 

Mr. MiLLEB. You give them the first chance? 

Mr. Cabb. We give them the preference. We did not formerly 
do that, but we do it now. The consular assistant corps is a training 
school fojp consuls; and if we had these salaries increased, it would 
be more of a training school, because the corps would attract higher 
class men. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Do you know what the War-Risk Insurance Bureau 
is now paying for young girl stenographers ? 

Mr. Cabb. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. MiLLEB. They are paying more than you are asking for your 
consular agents to go into those foreign countries as agent of the 
United States. 

Mr. Cabb. A good deal more. I know of one clerk in our depart- 
ment who was getting $1,600 or $1,800 a year who left us to go into 
one of these new departments at a salary of $2,500 a year, and I be- 
Heve now he is getting something hke $3,500. 

The Chaibman. Isn't that demoralizing to the permanent service 
of the Government here ? 

Mr. Carr. It is, absolutely. There are several consular assistants 
that in the interest of the pubhc service the State Department has 
kept in the department because they were men on whom we could 
rely. They had experience and education, and they knew how to 
do things. They were getting $1,000 a year. Now there are young 
girls, who have had only such experience as they had obtained m law 
offices down town, who came into the department at higher salaries 
than those men were getting, some of them receiving as much as 
$1,200 or $1,400 a year. We could not get the girls for less; we bad 
to outbid somebody else. But the consular assistant had gone into 
the service with an idea of making it a career, was a university gradu- 
ate, had entered at a salry of $1,000 to start on that career, and wliile 
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he can barely pay his board, we can not increase his salary because the 
amount is fixed by this bill. 

Mr. HtJDDLESTON. These girls you speak of are merely tempo- 
rarily employed ? 

Mr. Carr. That is true; but that doesn't make it any easier for 
the consular assistants to make ends meet. 

Mr. Miller. Here is a girl in the classified service receiving $75 
a month as stenographer. Another girl is netting $90 a month at 
the start, and if she makes good she wiS soon De getting $100 or $125. 
Do they also increase the salaries of the permanent girls — the one 
that has been getting §75 a month ? 

Mr. Huddleston. Thev could not do that. 

?>Ir. Carr. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Miller. Can they keep them from resigning % 

Mr. Huddleston. That is what they are doing — resigning. 

Mr. Miller. I think it is a scandal. 

Mr. Huddleston. The Civil Service Commission will not aUow 
them to take a position within three months after they are out. 

Mr. Miller. They can resign from one department and get a 
temporary position for three months in another department, and 
then stand a chance to get back in the classified service. That is 
entirely unjust and demoralizing. 

Mr. Huddleston. It is unjust to the department. 

Mr. Miller. You think, Mr. Carr, that $1,500 a year is about the 
least a consular assistant can live on?* 

Mr. Carr. There are many places where they can not live on 
$1,500. You would have to discriminate in placing them. 

Mr. Miller. Isn't it the experience of some of these men that 
where they have had independent sources of income they have 
had to draw on such independent sources in order to live ? 

Mr. Carr. That is constantly the case. 

Mr. Miller. That prevents many young men who have no inde- 
pendent incomes from entering the service, doesn't it % Isn't that 
a fact ? 

Mr. Carr. That is absolutely true. It is the same as with secre- 
taries of embassy, as we discussed them the other day. 

Mr. Rogers. At Glasgow the consul is not in good healjbh. Glas- 
gow has become a very expensive city in which to live, because of 
the extension of industries there. He has his family there with 
him. He lives comfortably, but modestly. I thiuK it is most 
unlikely that he can get along on less than $4,000 a year. 

The Chairman. What is his salary? 

Mr. Rogers. His salary is $1,000. 

Mr. Carr. His salary is $1,600. The minimum estimate of the 
cost of living there is $3,100. The difference between that and his 
salary was $1,500. The department was able to give him a post 
allowance of $1,200, making $2,800, as against his $3,100 expenses. 

The Chairman. If the post allowance is increased in this bill, as 
the Secretary asks, you could make that amount what he estimates. 

Mr. Carr. That is perfectly true. 

The Chairman. Under this amendment what would his salary be? 

Mr. Carr. His salary would be $2,000. Lest you misunderstand 
that let me say this: The post allowance does not do away with the 
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necessity for the increase that is asked for here, any more than it 
does away with the necessity for the modest increase asked for in 
the salaries of secretaries in the Diplomatic Service. 

The Chairman. Do you think 66 per cent is a modest increase ? 

Mr. Carr. In these days; not in normal times. 

The Chairman. That is not an increase for these days; it is per- 
manent. 

Mr. Carr. I know. 

The Chairman. You would never come to Congress and ask to 
have it cut down. 

Mr. Carr. Your post allowance runs only while you are on duty 
at your post. If you overwork and have to take a rest, your post 
allowance is cut off. A man fljets only enough salary, including his 
post allowance, to hve on. If he is transferred from one place to 
another and it takes two months, he gets only his salary and no post 
allowance. 

The Chairman. That is a regulation of the salary. The depart- 
ment can make the allowance. 

Mr. Carr. The allowance is for a local allowance while the man is 
on duty at his post. Congress could make it anything it wanted to. 
As the law stands now, it is only apphcable to the period a man is 
on duty at his post. 

The Chairman. If 66§ per cent is modest, why do you increase the 
fourth class only 33 J per cent? 

Mr. Carr. I am not able to explain that, but I think Mr. Phillips 
explained it the other day in his talk to your committee. 

The Chairman. Don't they have the setme increased cost of Uving ? 

Mr. Stedman. That is something I don't imderstand. What did 
Mr. Phillips say was his reason for this increase ? 

Mr. Carr. One of the reasons was that the man in the first class 
had been tried out in the lower grades and had proven his usefulness 
and fitness for the service, and another and more important reason 
was that the man in the lower grades does not have nearly the de- 
mands made upon him that the man in the higher grades has. He 
made this point, that the higher man in the embassv has a greater 
and very much larger official and social burden and. responsibility, 
whereas the third or fourth secretary has very little expected of him 
in that direction. That is not equally true m the consular service, 
but it does apply to these consular assistants. A junior consular 
assistant going into an office as a junior and not as a vice consul 
would have comparatively little social or official responsibiUty. 

Mr. Rogers. Before leaving this subject of post allowance, itt^ 
being within the discretion of the department to raise the salary of 
any consular assistant does not necessarily mean that he will get more 
money than he is getting; it will not mean giving him a post aUowauce 
of the department thinks he is getting enough. Isn't that the 
scheme ? 

Mr. Carr. That is precisely true. The theory has been, in appor- 
tioning the money, not to make a pro rata increase of everybody's 
salary, according to the percentage of increase in the cost of living, 
but, owing to the fact that the appropriation was insufficient for a | 
pro rata increase, to resort to the plan of finding the difference between 
the approved estimate of a man's cost of living and the salary which 
he is receiving and making as a post allowance such portion of that 
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difference as the appropriation would permit. For example, if a man 
says his living expenses are S5,000 and he is receiving a salary of 
$3,000, the difference would be $2,000. The department follows the 
policy or plan of making an allowance of as much of the $2,000 as the 
appropriation would permit in fairness to all the other men. 

\Ir. Rogers. What is the policy of the department in taking into 
consideration the fact of a man being married and having children ? 

Mr. Cars. The department always has taken that fact into consid- 
eration. It considers whether a man is single, married, or has one or 
more children. Allowances have been made on this basis. 

The Chairman. The post allowance for the present year is $200,000. 
And you got $400,000 from the Appropriations Committee as a 
deficiency. 

Mr. Carr. We asked for it. 

The Chairman. You asked for that. That would make $600,000. 

Mr. Carr. It would make $700,000, because we got $100,000 for 
China alone in the last urgent deficiency bill. 

The Chairman. This bill gives $800,000. Does that include 
China? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

The Chairman. So you would have a little more money to distrib- 
ute among these diplomats and consuls than you had this year — 
$100,000 more. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. The appropriation for this vear — ^rather, the esti- 
mate for next vear, covered by this bill — was based upon the differ- 
ence between tne estimated cost of living for the different officers and 
the salaries they are receiving. 

Mr. Ragsdale. Reverting to page 15, to the International Institute 
of Agriculture : Who is our representative on that at present ? 

Mr. Carr. Mr. David Lubin. 

Mr. Ragsdale. Do you thiok this expenditure is justified ? 

Mr. Carr. I should think so. 

Mr. Ragsdale. What are we getting for it ? 

Mr. Carr. I do not know preciselv what are the activities of the 
institute this year, and have not had an opportunity to inquire; but 
I have no doubt the Secretary of Agriculture would be able to inform 
the committee. 

Mr. Ragsdale. As we are now in the throes of war, what good is it 
doing us i It is impossible, it seems to me, for us to get anv material 
information there tnat will justify the expenditure. It can t be doing 
this country any good. It is over in Italy. It may be doing Italy 
some good, but I can not see how it can benefit us. This institute is 
not able, under present conditions, to give us any information of 
special value, ana I don't see why at this particular time the United 
States should be called upon to furnish this money. 

Mr. Carr. Mr. Ragsdale, we are bound by treaty to make the ap- 
propriation of $8,000 and the appropriation for $5,000. Outside of 
the salary of the commissioner, whicn is $3,600, we have no option, 
because we are bound by international agreement and obligated to 
make the appropriation. 

Mr. Ragsdale. Who appointed Mr. Lubin ? 

Mr. Goodwin. He appointed himself. He was the founder of the 
institute. 

Tiie Chairman. He was sent over there. 
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Mr. Ragsdale. He went over there and agreed to serve without a 
salary. At a time like this, when we still have to appropriate $13,000, 
as Mr. Carr says, under treaty obligations, this ought to be the time 
for him to serve without a salary, because I don't see where the Hon. 
David Lubin is going to do very much for us over there. 

Mr. Goodwin. When you talk about David Lubin that is where I 
come in ; that is where 1 sit up and take notice. I say this, not in 
any fulminating spirit, but because I know something about him. 
I think that if there ever has been a world benefactor, a man who 
lives a life of absolute unselfishness, who has used his worldly treasure 
for the general good, whose heart beats for all mankind the world 
over, that man is David Lubin. He is the foimder of that institute. 
He came here and knocked at the door of Congress for years, but the 
men who had this coimtrv in its grasp and were runnmg it did not 
have the vision that Lul^in had. He got no hearing. He went 
abroad and was at several courts before he got a hearing. He was 
granted an audience of five minutes, finally, with the King of Italy. 
Of course he could not teU his story in that length of time. But after 
he got started the King listened, for he was listening to a man with a 
message. He stayed there an hour and a half, and the King said, 
^^I want that institute in my coimtry," and he gave him a check, 
either then or some time after that, for $60,000. 

The Chairman. Who gave him a check? 

Mr. Goodwin. The King of Italy. David Lubin wanted to 
estabhsh it in this country, possibly at Washington; but the govern- 
ments of the earth, 41 in number, including Italy and all the little 
countries, entered into a treaty for the creation and establishment 
of the International Institute of Agriculture, which is located at 
Rome. That Institute acts as the world's clearing house for infor- 
mation on all agricultural subjects. David Lubin has done a lot 
of work. He went to the Russian Ambassador to Italy to get a 
letter of introduction to what he told me corresponds possibly to 
the Secretary of Interior in this country, at St. Petersbui^, then 
the capital of Russia, for the purpose of making known to the world 
Russia's output of wheat annually. The Ambassador said, "Mr. 
Lubin, I wiU be glad to give you a^ letter, but you won't succeed in 
your mission, because we don't do business that way." David Lubin 
doesn't fall down when he undertakes anything. He went. When 
he was in conversation with that minister, the minister agreed to 
pubUsh the wheat crop of that year and thereafter, and within six 
months from that date Russia's wheat crop was made kno^Ti to 
the world and has been made known ever since. The wheat specu- 
lators of the world knew what Russia's output of wheat was, what 
it had been prior to that time, because they had agents stationed in 
Russia, who covered the country and reported to them on it. They 
would report in advance of harvest that there was an enormous 
wheat crop. That, of course, was to bear the market. 

And, then, about harvest time, the wheat crop not having been 
made known to the world and the world being in ignorance of what 
it really was, they would report that some great bhght had come 
upon the wheat crop of Russia and that therefore there would be 
a great shortage. Therefore, these people who had been bears upon 
the wheat market when the report went out that there was an enor- 
mous wheat crop, and having bought up the wheat at low prices, 
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then became the bulls of the market and bulled the market, and 
reaped the difference between the price at which they had bought 
and the price at which they sold. David Lubin put a stop to that; 
he had Russia's wheat crop published to the world. That is one 
of the many big things that David Lubin has done. He is more 
responsible to-dav for the rural-credits act possibly than any other 
man in t]^e world, because he came over here in 1912 and attended 
the Southern Commercial Congress, and the people came and gathered 
around there nationally — representatives from all over the country — 
and this Congress appointed a delegation to go to Europe to study this 
question; and then the Congress appointed a delegation, and then 
those two cooperated and brought back that great report upon what 
Europe had done in the way of rural-credits legislation. This 
institute publishes from time to time — I think monthly — a report or 
r6sum6 of the findings on agricultural credits throughout the world. 
We get those reports here. Mr. Lubin came over here subsequent 
to 1912 and initiated the proposition which I had reported from 
this conmiittee, to create an international congressional committee 
on marine and ocean freights, in order to stabilize the world's prices; 
and that passed both Houses of Congress; the President approved 
it and this resolution sent over there, and on the 20th of February, 
1915, while the European war was still in progress, this resolution 
was passed by this international institute by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Ragsdale has spoken of the world being at war and has sug- 
gested that possibly Mr. Lubin's work over there is worthless. I do 
not know wnat the status of that institute is at present, or what 
delegates there remfiin to it, or the progress of their work; but in 
1915 all the delegates were there and it was at that time, and I think 
it is to-day, the only international organization in the wide world 
with delegates from the nations that are stiU at war. They see the 
f oUy and utter f ooUshness of this war. Those delegates are over there 
to-day, preparing a way, when peace is declared, to bring the stricken 
nations closer together. 

The Chairman. That is not one of its purposes. 

Mr. Goodwin. If it is not one of its purposes, it is voluntary on its 
part. It is to the glory of that great mstitute. 

The Chairman. I had some experience with Mr. Lubin in a very 
particular matter. 

Mr. Goodwin. Just one moment. Speaking of his salary, Mr. 
Lubin is a man of some means, a fairly wealthy man. This salary 
does not begin to pay one-half of his expenses. He is married and 
has a wife and daughter, who are with him. This little salary is a 
mere bagatelle, so far as his expenses are concerned; and I can not 
say anything too much for David Lubin, because I do not think he 
is appreciated by those who do not undertand him. Upon first 
appearance, he may seem rough, and he has a great big soul and his 
heart is absolutely unselfish. He is for the world, not for himself, 
and he is shortening his days because of that. 

Mr. Ragsdale.. I have something to say on this subject, but it 
isn't necessary to put this down. 

Mr. Goodwin. I want this to appear in the record. 

Mr. Ragsdale. Certainly. I wanted to ask Mr. Carr's opinion, 
not as a matter of discussion now, but I desired Mr. Carr's opinion on 
the subject. 
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Mr. Cabr. My opinion amounts to this, that we are obligated by 
treaty to pay tnese amounts. 

Mr. Ragsdalb. For what period of time will we haye to do that ? 

Mr. Cabr. Until the treaty is terminated. 

Mr. Raosdale. It is a running treaty? 

Mr. Carr. It is a running international obligation into which we 
haye entered and, of colirse, we ought to pay our share of the support 
of the institute. ' 

Mr. Ragsdale. What amount is paid by other Goyemments repre- 
sented in this Institute of Agriculture ? 

Mr. Carr. The exact proportion we pay. 

Mr. Ragsdale. All goyernments pay the same ? 

Mr. Carr. AU that are in it. 

The Chairman. It is fixed by population, isn't it? 

Mr. Cabr. I think it is. There are representatiyes from 41 
powers. The cost of maintenance is apportioned among the mem- 
bers according to the yotes each one possesses; the United States, 
haying fiye yotes, the maximum, is assessed at the rate of 16 units. 
That means it has to pay in the class of Great Britain, France. 
Germany, and Italy, and, I think, perhaps Russia and Japan, the 
smaller nations, haying a smaller number of yot^s, paying smaller 
amoimts. 

Mr. Goodwin. This mstitute has a biennial meetuig; rather, the 
nations represented there send delegates every two years to Rome. 
Of course, since the war has been on there has been no meetings of 
this kind. This institute can not initiate any legislation or proposi- 
tion of any kind. Before anything can be started by the institute, 
some one country must send to the institute, through its proper 
channels — Congress or ParHament — ^some proposition oefore it caii 
be taken up by the institute. If the institute passes it fayorably, 
that becomes one of the things to be considered when the contract- 
ing nations send delegates eyery two years. This matter becomes 
initiated and passes and is taken up by the various coimtries and 
results in treaties. 

' I think it is a very important institute, and David Lubin is the 
foimder of it and our representative. 

The Chairman. How many nations are members? 

Mr. Carr. I think there are 41. 

Mr. Ragdsale. Is this the first time it has been put in ? 

Mr. Carr. It has been appropriated for regularly for several 
years. 

Mr. Ragsdale. I think he told us when he was over here that he 
was not getting any salary, that he was serving free. 

The Chairman. That has been in five or six years. 

Mr. Ragsdale. I thought he told me it was a work of love. 

Mr. Goodwin. It is a work of love, because it does not pay hi^ 
expenses, nor begin to. 

Mr. Ragsdale. Do his duties require liim to remain in Italy I 

Mr. Carr. I think so. 

Mr. Ragsdale. Does he operate under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of State, or is this regarded merely as an honorary position in 
which he operates at will ? 

Mr. Carr. Of course, he can not bind the Government in political 
matters without direct instructions. He can carry on his work iii 
this institute and circulate information. 
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The Chairman. You say the adhering Qoveniments all have 
members at Rome i 

Mr. Caer. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. Do they ftU pay a salary of $3 600? 

Mr. Oarr. I don't know. That is a matter for their own deter- 
mination. The amount paid to Mr. Lubin was discussed before this 
committee and approved by it, and Congress has been appropriating 
the amount for years. 

Mr. Kaosdale. For a number of years ? 

Mr. Cars. Yes. 

The Chairman. Do the members from the other nations stay in 
Rome ? 

Mr, Carr. a large part of the time, I think, because there are fre- 
quent meetings of the committee, as I imderstand it. I know they 
told me in Rome last fall that at that time they were having no meet- 
ings, but that a short while after they were to have a meeting. I 
went to the institute myself. It is very evident that this Govern- 
ment is getting a good many times, I should think, the value of the 
$3,600 from the iimuence which Mr. Lubin has in that institute. 

The Chairman. How ? 

Mr. Carr. I mean to say in bringing about, let us say, the right 
sort of attitude on the part of those people toward the United States. 

The Chairman. I don't think we are getting very much of it. * 

Mr. Ragsdale. I have no doubt it is a good thing for the Italian 
Government. 

Mr. Carr. I think it is a good thing for the United States, too. 

The Chairman. My experience with Mr. Lubin was not very sat- 
isfactory. 

Mr. Carr. I am surprised to hear that, because from the experience 
I have had with him I have always f oimd that his mind was very 
fertile in devising plans and making suggestions in the interest of the 
United States. 

The Chairman. I think perhaps we have had enough discussion on 
that point. 

Mr. Miller. What about that Fifth International Conference of 
American States? 

The Chairman. There is a continuing appropriation for that which 
has been continued but not used because no conference has been held. 

Mr. Ragsdale. What is the amount ? 

The Chairman. It is $75,000. 

Mr. Carr. It is $75,000. 

Mr. Miller. No plan has been made for a conference this year ? 

Mr. Carr. No. 

Mr. Miller. When will there be a conference ; have you any idea ? 

Mr. Carr. I have no idea when the conference will be held. But 
the appropriation should be continued so that when it is held we wiU 
be prepared for it. 

The Chairman. It does not cost anything. 

Mr. Miller. It makes our bill heavier. 

The Chairman. The committee will meet to-morrow morning at 
10.30 for the purpose of taking up Mr. Sabath's resolution, and we 
willgo on with Mr. Carr Monday at 10.30. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned.) 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives, 
Monday y January H, 1918 — lO.SO a. m. 

The committee this day met, Hon. Henry D. Flood (chairman) 
presiding. 

The (&AIRMAN. The committee will please come to order. How 
far did you get the other day, Mr. Carr? 

Mr. Carr. I think I was talking about consular assistants' in- 
crease in compensation. 

Mr. Rogers. Was that where you were when Mr. Goodwin began 
his remarks? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. He began to ask about the institute of agriculture. 

The Chairman. Mr. Ragsdale did that. He started to ask you 
something about it, and Mr. Lubin was mentioned, and then "Mr. 
Goodwin Degan his oration. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. You were on consular assistants, Mr. Carr ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miller. I think you had finished consular assistants, haven't 
you? 

Mr. Carr. Possibly I had. 

Mr. Miller. I think so. We were just taking up this big increase 
from two to eight himdred thousand dollars. 

The Chairman. Post allowances ? 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. The committee asked Mr. Carr to give some informa- 
tion about foreigners— persons not American— in the American Con- 
sular Service. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. In border coimtries ? 

Mr. Rogers. In general and especially in the neutral countries near 
the belhgerent powers. I think it would be well to pttt that in before 
we pass away from the subject of consuls. 

The Chairman. All right. 

Mr. Carr. Mr, Chairman, the committee asked me how many 
foreign vice consuls there were in the service. The answer to that 
is that there are 29. There are 29 foreign vice consuls out of a total 
of 300. 

Mr. Miller. A total of 300 ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, roughly speaking; to be exact, 306. 

Mr. Miller. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. Of those 29, 21 are British subjects and are stationed 
at places in British dominions where it did not seem to the depart- 
ment that there was a real demand for salaried officers. They are 
at small offices, where only a small amount of work is required of 
the vice consuls in case the consuls happen to be away. The rest are 
Spanish, Swiss, Danish, Dutch, Swedish, and Norwegian subjects. 
One of the gentlemen is a Danish subject stationed in Denmark. I 
don't know whether you will want this in the record or not. 

Mr. EoGERS. Is it such information as should not become public^ 
Would there be objection to it on that account ? 

Mr. Carr. There might be. 

The Chairman. Let's see what it is. 

Mr. Carr. That gentleman is retained there at the express request 
of the minister and the consul general. There is another vice consul 
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at Goteborg, Sweden, who is a Swedish subject. It has been thought 
advisable to retain him there because he has been an efficient man 
and very useful to us. I think, however, that within a comparatively 
short time he will be replaced, as it is the policy of the department, 
which is being carried out as rapidly as may be, to replace every 
person not an American citizen in the Scandinavian countries. We 
are carrying out that pohcy right along. At Curacao there is a 
Dutch vice consul, but he is said by every one in -the place to be one 
of the most efficient men in the service and is most helpful to us 
and is absolutely loyal in every way. 

The Chairman. Where is that? 

Mr. Carr. At Curacao. In practically every case where a man 
not an American is holding a position as vice consul he is there for a 
specific purpose or the post is not regarded as important enough to 
justify sending a salaried American. 

Mr. Rogers. There are only eight vice consuls who are not Ameri- 
can citizens or British subjects serving in Great Britain ? 

Mr. CarIr. Serving 'anywhere. 

Mr. Rogers. Serving somewhere in Great Britain ? 

Mr. Carr. No; an;^here in the world. 

Mr. Rogers. I understood you to say that they were all stationed 
in Great Britain. 

Mr. Carr. In England, or in British dominions, there are only 22, 
and that practically covers it. 

Mr. Rogers. You have discussed three. There were eight you 
mentioned, I believe. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. Can you give us some information concerning the 
other five ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. There is a French subject at Guadaloupe; there 
is a French subject at St. Pierre-Miquelon* there is a Dutcn subject 
at Curacao, as I said; there is a Norwegian subject at Stavanger, 
Norway, at present. He will be replaced in the natural course, just 
as soon as we can find somebody who is capable of taking his place. 
There is a Spanish subject at Teneriffe. There is a Swiss subject at 
Geneva, who is there on the recommendation of the consul general 
and minister. 

Mr. Miller. Is he French or Italian ? 

Mr. Carr. French. 

Mr. Miller. Geneva is in the French pjart of Switzerland ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. Then there is a Swedish subject at Goteborg. 

Mr. Rogers. That is all? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. That is quite a reduction over a year ago. 

Mr. Carr. Yes; a very good showing, I think. Barring one or 
two of those, there would not be a foreign subject in the American 
service to-day if we were able to get satisfactory Americans; but we 
have not been able to get them. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. With satisfactory salaries ? 

Mr. Carr. We could get them even at the present allowance, but 
they are not here to get. 

Mr. Rogers. What sort of places in the British Empire are repre- 
sented by British subjects ? 

Mr. Carr. In the British Empire? 
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Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Cabr. Places like Cardiff, Huddersfield; Karachi, India; 
Moncton, Newcastle-on-Tyne; St. Johns, Newfoundland; Samia and 
Prescott, in Ontario; Sherbrooke, Quebec; and at Toronto. But the 
man here has ceased to be the principal vice consul and is only second 
vice consul — an American is principal vice consul now. 

Mr. RooEBS. Why should there oe any difficulty in obtaining an 
American for places like Cardiff and those you mention in Ontario ? 

Mr. Cabr. Samia, for instance, is a little place, like many others; 
and we have not thought it advisable to spend more money up there. 
Those are small places. All the services to be performed have been 
performed satisfactorily for the short time that it is necessary for a 
vice consul to perform them, and we have not thought it worth while 
to spend the money. 

NatioTiality of vice amsuls not American citizens in the American Consular Service. 



Country of assignment. 


Total. 


Span- 
ish. 


Swiss. 


British. 

16 

1 
2 


French 


Danish. 


Dutch 


Swed- 
ish. 


Norw» 
gian. 


British Possessions 


16 














Chile .' 
















Frnnnh Possessions 






2 










Denmark. 






1 








Greece 






1 

1 










Portuguese Dominions 

Netherlands Possessions 










• 














1 






Norwav -•- 














1 


Sweden 














1 




Switzerland 


i' 


1 












Spain 




























Total 


29 


1 


1 


21 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 







Names and stations of foregoing officers. 



Coontry. 



Chile 

Denmark — 
France 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Great Britain 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Greece 

Netherlands . 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spabi 

Sweden 

Switzerland . . 



Post. 




Punta Arenas , 

Copenhagen 

Guadeloupe 

Nantes 

St. Pierre 

Tahiti 

Cardiff 

Cornwall , 

Huddersneld 

Karachi 

Malta 

Mombasa , 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Newcastle, N. 8. W. 

Prescott 

St. John's. N. F 

St. Stephen 

Samia , 

Sherbrooke 

Burslem 

Toronto 

Windsor 

Athens 

Curacao , 

Stavanger 

1 -ourenco Marques . . 

Tcneriffe 

Gothenburg 

Geneva 



Thomas S. Boyd 

Axel Permm 

Joseph O. Florandin . 
Arthur L. V. Hutt... 
George H. Frecker. . . 
Walter J. Wflliams... 
William J. Perkins... 
William A. Munro. . . 

David J. Bailey 

Edward L. Rodgers. . 

Robert Engerer 

Arthur J. Doyle 

Iletherington Nixon . 

Keith Brooks 

John Murphy 

Flenry F. Bradshaw.. 

Charlie N . Vroom 

Frederick C. Watson. 

George E . Borlase 

John H. Copestake... 

D. S. Tovell 

Daniel Chater 

HenrvA. Hfll 

Christoffel S. Oorsira. 

Halidan Wathne 

James O. Spenre 

C. T'erazay Martin... 
Wilhelm Hart man . . . 
Louis Tl . Miinler 



Britfeh. 

Dane. 

French. 

BrituOi. 

French. 

British. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Dutch. 
Norwegian. 
BritfcOi. 
Spanish. 
Swedish. 
Swiss. 
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Mr. Rogers. WiD you make the same statement concerning 
consular agents ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. I can make only a part of that, Mr. Rogers, 
necause it is rather a long story to go over every agent. 

Mr. Rogers. Certainly. 

Mr. Carr. There are 62 foreign consular agents out of a total of 
138. The last time I was before the committee 

Mr. Rogers. What is that number? 

Mr. Carr. There are 62 out of a total of 138. 

Mr. Rogers. One hundred and thirty-eight what ? 

Mr. Carr. American consular agents. 

Mr. Rogers. I see. 

Mr. Carr. Of the 62, 40 are British. 

Mr. Rogers. Forty are British ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. There are four Portuguese, one Honduran, and 
one Brazilian. The one Honduran is practically English or Ameri- 
can; it is just that he happened to be bom in Honduras. There are 
one Brazilian and two French, one Danish, one 

Mr. Rogers. Only one Danish? 

Mr. Carr. One Danish. There is one Dominican, one Dutch, one 
Greek, one Moroccan, one Luxemburg stibject, two Spanish, one 
Swedish, one Ecuadorian, and one Russian. About those I can say 
that the Luxembui^ man is, of course, not functioning, because of 
circumstances we afl know about. He is on the list; that is all it 
amounts to. There is a Dutchman, in whom you will be interested, 
at Flushing. When I was over there I inquired particularly about 
his case, as I was interested, of course, in nnding out what kind of 
man he was, and I was informed by every one that he was a good 
man. I was under the impression that we ought to have an American 
in that place, but I was advised to leave him there because he was 
too valuabl3 to lose. 

Does that answer your question ? 

American consular agencies now held by foreigners. 



Nationality: 

Portuguese 4 

Honduran 1 

Brazilian 1 

British 40 



French 

Danish 

Cuban 

Ecuadoran. 
Dominican. 
Dutch 



2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 



Nationality — Continued . 

Greek 1 

Moroccan 1 

Luxemburg 1 

Peruvian 1 

Spanish 2 

Swedish 1 

Russian 1 



Total 62 



Mr. Rogers. That gives the present situation. All those men you 
have just been discussing, those consular agents, are paid uilder the 
fee system ? 

Mr. Carr. Under the fee system; and some of these gentlemen will 
pass out of our service in the near future. There are two or three 
posts now where we need something more than a consular agent, and 
these men will not meet our needs. 

Mr. Rogers. The maximum salary under the fee system is $1,000, 
and the average would perhaps run up to $300 or $400, wouldn't it? 
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Mr. Cabr. Out of a total of 138 consular agents only 47 received 
more than $500 in fees. 

Mr. Rogers. The department would like very much to get rid of 
the fee system, wouldn t it ? 

Mr. Carr. It would very much like to get rid of the fee system; 
yes; and it would very much like to have practically every post in 
charge of a real American agent paid by a salary. 

Mr. Rogers. How much would that cost ? 

Mr. Carr. For all these 138 agencies, figuring on a salary cost of 
$2,000 — and it is not worth while to consider less than that — it would 
cost $276,000. 

Mr. Rogers. That is the gross cost? 

Mr. Carr. That is the gross cost, barring the fees. 

Mr. Rogers. These fees would go into the United States Treasury. 

Mr. Carr. They would go into the Treasury. 

Mr. Rogers. How much wo\ild that reduce the total? 

Mr. Carr. I am afraid I can not turn to that right at the moment. 

Mr. Rogers. Can you give it to us approximately? 

Mr. Carr. I can get the figures for you. 

Mr. Rogers. You can give it approximately and then get the 
figures and mcorporate them in the record. 

Mr. Carr. All right. 

The Chairman. Let him put it in the hearings. 

Mr. Rogers. That is what I say, that he can give it to us approxi- 
mately and then put it in the record. 

Mr. Carr. I can do that; but I think I have the figures here. 

Mr. Rogers. Would you say that there is an average of $300 for 
each office that goes into the United States Treasury ? 

Mr. Carr. The figure is $65,000. 

Mr. Rogers. It is $65,000 ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. Then the net cost would be, say, assuming that every 
consular agent were replaced by* an American salaried officer, what? 

Mr. Carr. About $200,000. 

Mr. Rogers. About $200,000 ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. What proportion of them would you replace with 
American officers and what proportion would you disregard under 
the de- minimis principle? 

Mr. Carr. I would disregard about one-half of them. 

Mr. Rogers. About half? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Rogers. Then $100,000 would clean up everything worth 
while ? 

Mr. Carr. Everything worth while; yes. ^ 

The Chairman. Are there any further questions on that ? 

Mr. Rogers. I have no more. 

The Chairman. We will now take up the post allowance item. 

Mr. Carr. Mr. Chairman, lAst year the department was given 
$200,000 for post allowances. 

The Chairman. What did it ask for? 

Mr. Cakr. I think $250,000; Congress gave us $200,000, and that 
appropriation was limited to belligerent and contiguous territory. 
The department asks that it be extended to all countries. The 
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appropriation was allotted in this way: Estimates were obtained 
from all officers of their cost of living. These estimates were gone 
over in the department with as much care as the department could 
exercise and what seemed to be excesses were cut out; and then 
the approved estimates were added together, the salaries received 
by the officers were subtracted from that amount, and then so 
much was allotted to each officer as was in proportion fo the differ- 
once between the estimates and the salary, 

Mr. Miller. To the diplomatic and consular officers, but prac- 
tically only to secretaries in the diplomatic service. Has an addi- 
tional amount been paid to any one of ministerial or ambassadorial 
rank? * . ' 

Mr. Carr. Not even to a minister, as I recall, but oiily to secre- 
taries. Likewise, post allowances were paid to practically no high- 
grade or higher-salaried consular officers, because the amount was 
insufficient as it was to give anywhere near the estimated living 
expenses of the officers as a whole, and it was thought by the depart- 
ment that it ought to be expended to make the small-salaried men 
able to make ends meet, to put them into a position w^here they 
could exist rather than make it a proportional increase all along 
the line ; and that was the plan that was followed. Along last sum- 
mer — well, last winter — it became apparent that a special allowance 
was needed for China because of the rise in the price of silver and 
the decreased purchasing power of the gold salary of diplomatic and 
consular officers. An estimate was made to Congress, but it was 
not favorably acted upon. This last summer the matter became 
critical. Some of the younger officers resigned. It was reported to 
us that the whole service was on the point of disintegration, and we 
came to Congress in connection with the urgent deficiency bill and 
asked for $100,000 to put into China to increase the salaries of the 
men so that the purchasing value of their salaries would be approxi- 
mately what it was in the early days of the war in 1914. 

The Chairman. Mr. Carr, was that item for China asked for in the 
estimates for last year? 

Mr. Carr. No, it was not, because the situation was not then 
known to exist. 

The Chairman. When was it first suggested ? 

Mr. Carr. It was first suggested in January or February. 

The Chairman. It was suggested to this committee ? 

Mr. Carr. It was suggested after this bill got over into the Sen- 
ate, and the argument was made before the Senate committee on 
appropriations, but the item was not acted upon. But in last 
autum $100,000 was appropriated in the urgent deficiency bill for 
China alone and one or two places outside of China in the Far East 
where they have the silver basis. This, so far as I know, cured the 
situation. There, however, the allowance was based on a slightly 
different principle. There it was more a question of the price of 
silver than of tne cast of living which made the increase necessary. 
We had the men draw on us for such an amount as would make their 
income in silver what it was in 1914, when the Mexican dollar was 
worth about 45 cents, 

Mr. Cooper. They don^t buy silver with their salaries. They buy 
the necessaries of Ine, and there was an increase in the cost of the 
necessaries of fife which they purchased with their gold. 

36653—18 5 
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Mr. Carr. That is not quite correct, Mr. Cooper. The prices out 
there are in silver. The grocery men charge so many dollars Mexican 
for groceries. 

]V&. Cooper. So far as gold is considered out there, silver is a 
commodity ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Cooper. Everything else is a commodity too. The price of 
silver went up and the price of everything else went up. 

Ml. Carr. Our consular officers^ salaries are appropriated for by 
Congress in gold. 

lifi. Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. The gold can not be had in China, but has to be obtained 
by bills of exchange on Washington. The bill of exchange has to be 
sold for so many dollars in silver. In 1914 the officers paid at the 
rate of 45 cents for each silver dollar, but in the latter part of the 
summer of 1917 they paid as much as 86 cents. So the prices were 
substantially the same in Mexican dollars, and while the price of 
25 pounds of flour may have remained the same as in 1914, inMexican 
silver dollars you could get only a little more than half the number 
of silver dollars for your salary as you got in 1914. 

Mr. Cooper. The price of flour had gone up just that much. 

Mr. Carr. No. 

The Chairman. A bill of exchange for $10,000 would mean some- 
thing over $20,000, wouldn't it ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. Suppose an officer's salary was $1,000 gold, and 
let us say he got two Mexican dollars for each doUar gold. He 
would be living at the rate of $2,000 Mexican. The price of silver 
in respect to gold went up, and let us suppose that the price of these 
Mexican dollars, instead of two for one, came down to one for one. 
He would then have only $1,000 with which to meet $2,000 living 
expenses. 

Mr. Cooper. That wouldn't make any difference. 

Mr. Carr. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. If the commodity went up that much, his salary 
would be reduced that much. 

Mr. Cooper. Do I understand that this increase is to be made 
simply because he could get more silver pesos or more of the necessa- 
ries qf life ? 

Mr. Carr. It amoxmts to the same thing. 

Mr. Cooper. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Carr. The price of commodities may not have changed, so 
far as local valuation is concerned, but the amoimt of silver which 
he could get for his salary in gold has been changed entirely, has 
been cut in half. 

Mr. Miller. Wouldn't that same condition exist in any other 
region over there, like Siam ? 

Mr. Carr. We have not heard from Siam; but, of course, it exists 
in Hongkong. 

The Chairman. And Yokohama ? 

Mr. Carr. No; not Yokohama. 

Mr. Miller. The value of silver has gone up the world over. Why 
does that condition exist in China and nowhere else ? ^ 

Mr. Carr. Almost the same conditions exists in Chile, and we 
have no m^ans for remedying that, because that is not contiguous 
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territory. The salary of our consul general, whioh is $^,500, has 
been reduced by that condition to a purchasing value of almost 
12,500. 

Mr. MiLLEB. That is about the same ratio that Congressmen's 
salaries have been reduced. 

The Chaibman. We might extend post allowances to include 
Congressmen. 

Aiu". Cabb. The effect of the reduction in Chile is that in the case 
of the consul general he had to reduce his establishment. He had 
qeen maintainmg his establishment on a definite basis. What hap- 
pened was that ne had to move out into less satisfactory quarters, 
with the natural loss of prestige attending that kind of proceeding. 
That is what we were threatened with in China. 

Mr. Fess. You are proposing to release this limitation on con- 
tiguous territory? 

Mr. Cabb. Yes. 

Mr. Fess. And extend it to any country? 

Mr. Cabb. It ought to be extended to all coimtries anywhere in 
the world on the basis of what can be ascertained to be the increase 
in the cost of living or the decrease in the purchasing power of the 
American dollar in that country. 

Mr. Fess. That would relieve the situation which Mr. Miller 
speaks about. 

Mr. Cabb. Precisely. 

Mr. MiLLEB. How much did you expend in China last year for 
this purpose ? 

Mr. Cabb. We allotted the whole $100,000. That is, we allotted 
not in excess of that. The principle upon which it was allotted was 
that of the fluctuating value of silver. We don't know how much 
of that will be expended, of course. 

Mr. MiLLEB. How many consuls, vice consuls, consular agents, and 
consular assistants have we in China ? 

Mr. Cabb. I will have to get that for you. 

Mr. MiLLEB. I thought perhaps you had the figures here. 

Mr. Cabb. No. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Can you give us a fairly accurate estimate ? 

Mr Cabb. We have 15 consulates with, let us say, an average of 
3 men in each. That would be 45. And we also have the legation 
with 9 men in it. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Nine men in the legation at Peking ? 

Mr. Cabb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Besides the minister? 

Mr. Cabb. Nine career men, who would get post allowances. The 
clerks do not get post allowances. They are paid from a lump-sum 
appropriation, and their salaries can be increased or decreased 
according to their needs. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Then there is the United States court. Suppose you 
placed these men on the same basis as you place the consular and 
diplomatic officers. 

Mr. Cabb. They are in exactly the same situation. This law does 
not apply to court officers. 

Mr. MxLLEB. You did expend some money for court officers last 
year, didn't you? 

Mr. Cabb. No, sir; we did not. 
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Mr, Miller. I thought you said you had a deficiency appro- 
priation for that purpose — ^for China. 

Mr. Carr. We did; but it escaped everybody's mind that the 
court should be treated the same as the diplomatic and consular 
officers, and they were not included in our estimates nor in the pro- 
visions of that biU. 

Mr. Miller. In that court we have the judge, a clerk, and what 
other officers ? 

Mr. Carr. We have a district attorney and we have a marshal 
Nobody else except some clerks. 

Mr. Cooper. Should the amount of these salaries be left to execu- 
tive determination? Shouldn't Congress fix them? Isn't that the 
only sound way to do business ? 

Mr. Carr. Ordinarily I should say yes, but in the present situation, 
no, because of the fluctuating conditions. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Wouldn't the fair way be this, to make these 
salaries payable in silver? That would put in on a sliding scale 
which would accommodate itself to the cost of Hving. 

Mr. Carr. That is the practical effect of what we do in China: 
and if you could fix some standard salary in the local currency of 
the country, and then appropriate for that, you would accomplish 
what you have in mind, Mr. Cooper. Of course, you would never 
know how much gold you were appropriating. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. That is the same idea of having it in silver? 

Mr. Carr. Yes.* 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Wouldn't it be better to specify a certain 
salary in so many yen or other money ? 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Pesos. 

Mr. Carr. Except that you would not know how much gold that 
yen is worth. 

The Chairman. The minister to China gets $12,000 a year gold. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

The Chairman. In 1914 that was worth over $25,000? 

Mr. Carr. In silver. 

The Chairman. And that money he had over there. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

The Chairman. What was the salary of the minister to Belgium 
worth to him just prior to the war? 

Mr. Carr. We will presume it was worth, so far as I know, the 
equivalent of $12,000 in Belgian currency. 

The Chairman. About $12,000? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. It is worth more than that now. 

Mr. Carr. I think it probably is. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Miller. His money is all French money, and the French has 
depreciated, so that a dollar in gold now in France is worth more 
than it was before, in France. 

Mr. Linthicum. What is it worth? 

Mr. Miller. It depends on where you get your exchange. You 
want to be careful where you go. At the leading bankers I got 
5.78 ; that was the most I ever got. Out around the country the banks 
would give you 5.50 or 5.55. Sometimes I got 5.71, but generall;j' I 
got 5.78. That means 5.78 francs for one dollar of currency. The 
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American minister to Belgium is living in France ; so I do not imagine 
he is suffering any. 

Mr. Cooper. lias the department any figures to show what a 
salary of $2,000 in silver, say, or $3,000 in silver, in China, would buy 
thi'oe years ago or four years ago, of the necessaries of life, and what 
the same salaries will buy of the necessaries of life there to-day ? 

Mr. Cark. I tliink it has, because if I remember rightly, the 
supporting details of the estimates of living expenses of the consular . 
officers took in certain items of living expenses and gave the difference 
in cost. 

Mr. Cooper. What then has been the average increase in the cost 
of the necessaries of life in that period ? • # 

Mr. Carr. I can not tell you that, Mr. Cboper. In the first place, 
it varies in different places, and in the second place, there has been, 
so far as I have been able to determine, no such marked increase in 
China as in some of the other countries. When you eliminate this 
question of the fluctuating value of the coin, and consider the question 
of living solely from the standpoint of the cost in local currency, I 
do not find any very consideraole increase, so far as the data I had 
showed. 

Mr. Cooper. I know that some time ago I came upon a consular 
report, and 1 took an excerpt from it and put it in the record. Think 
that was about a year and a half or two years ago. In that a consul 
in Japan reported an increase of from 40 to 45 per cent in the cost 
of living in Japan over two or three years previously. 

Mr. Carr. That rather surprises me. 

Mr. Cooper. And it has been as much as that, or more, here in a 
gold standard country. 

Mr. Carr. I am surprised at that report. I had no reason to think 
that there was so large an increase in Japan as that. That is com- 
paratively small, however, as compared with some of the other 
countries. We have had some reports from the various countries. 
Italy, for example, reported a 65 per cent increase over 1916; Spain, 
29 per cent over 1916 plus enormous decreases in the exchange value 
of the American dollar, which he put in concrete form in this way, 
that a $10,000 draft on the United States, on his private account, 
neeted $7,500, 25 per cent of that $10,000 having none into exchange. 

Mr. Cooper. That was reported by Mr. Willard ? 

Mr. Carr. Mr. Willard. 

Mr. Cooper. That is 25 per cent '( 

Mr. Carr. Twenty-five per cent, owing to the decrease in the 
exchange value of the American dollar. Just why this was so I have 
not been able to get a satisfactory answer. 

Mr. Cooper. The credit of this country has not been in the slightest 
degree impaired, and I can see no justification for any such charge 
as that. 

Ml*. Carr. That is what Mr. Willard said in a very recent dispatch. 
He made that statement as a reason for the need of some kind of 
allowance to overcome the situation. 

Going farther away, the embassy in Greece reports an increase of 
250 per cent over 1916. 

Mr. Cooper. Is that in the cost of living ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 
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Mr. LdNTHicuM. I note in the hearings which we had on the 
United States Court of China that Judge Lobingier said that anything 
that is made in China wherein the labor element enters is cheaper; 
that anything that is imported is, of course, higher; that material for 
clothing costs more in China than here, because it is practicaUjr all 
imported, but the labor in making the clothes is less. He says it is 
so with everything. He also says that there is one item of living in 
Shanghai — that is true of all parts of China — which is quite excessive; 
that IS the item of rent. A loreign-built house of aiiy kind will rent 
much higher than we are accustomed to paying in the United States. 
Then Mr. Cooper asked him a question as to the value of money, 
making the statement that he understood that two years ago $1 gold 
was worth $2.50 Mexican. Judge Lobingier answered that that was 
so. . '^Or pesos, as they call them V Mr. Cooper said. Judge Lobin- 
gier said: 

Not pesoB in China. That is in the Philippines. A peso is a fixed amount, just as 
fixed as the American 50-cent piece. It does not fluctuate, thanks to Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Cooper then said that that was not what he had in mind; that 
two years ago the gold dollar was worth $2.50 Mexican, and now a 
gold dollar of the United States is worth $1.47. 

Mr. LoBiNGiEB. Well, we will say $1.25 now. 

Mr. Miller. How much does the department desire ? 

Mr. Carr. The department has asked fcr $800, 00. and arrives at 
that amount by taking the estimates for this year — and I am sorn' 
to say that thev are six months old — as representing the present 
situation, and taking these estimates, deducted from them the salaries 
paid to the men, and the difference is practically $800,000. 

Mr. Cooper.. What is the basis of your testimony ? 

Mr. Carr. Upon the testimony of the men themselves, backed uj) 
by prices in 1916 and 1917 and in 1914. 

Mr. Cooper. If you have that data, authentic in character, on 
which you based your estimates, whv isn't it possible to put into the 
law here what salaries these men shall receive until next vear, instead 
of leaving a lump sum to be disposed of in the discretion of the 
executive officers here in Washington ? Of course the President can 
know nothing about this: he is so occupied with other and more 
important matters that his personal attention could not be given 
to it at all. He must leave it to subordinates. 

Mr. Carr. He naturally would. 

Mr. Cooper. If we do that in this particular case, why should we 
not do it .with other salaries, leaving the salaries to be fixed as th.^ 
prices of the necessaries of life are enhanced. That would be leaving 
the payment of salaries to the discretion of the executive depart- 
ments of the Government. If you have the data upon which you 
base these estimates, why could not the increases be based upon such 
data, and the salaries specified accordingly? Why couldnH we do as 
we do in other cases — nx the amount which shall be paid out of the 
Treasury for salaries t Of course, as I said, the President could not 
know anything about this matter. He is too occupied with other 
matters. He would have to leave it to subordinates. 

Mr. Carr. There is no reason why yoii should not do it, not the 
slightest, except that I do not think that would meet just exactly 
what we have in mind. There is no reason in the world why that 
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should not be done, and I should be glad myself if Congress would 
approoriate soecifically for salaries of consular officers everywhere, 
including Chile, China, and other parts of the world, in Mexican 
dollars or the other local currency at the rate that prevailed at the 
time this war began or before the war began. On the other hand, 
Congress would not be any more certain of the amount of money it 
is exp>€nding than it is now, for the simple reason that it could not 
determine the approximate amount which would come out of the 
Treasury, because of the fluctuating character nowadays of these 
exchanges. 

Mr. CooPEB. England and France are on a gold standard. Italy 
is on a gold standard. Spain is on a gold standard. Portugal is on 
a gold standard. 

Mr. Cabb. That is perfectly true. Nevertheless, the number of 
dollars which the pound will buy has been fluctuating since 1914. 
The exchange is more stable now, but it has been fluctuating. 

The Chaibman. Do you think it would be wise, in view of the un- 
stable conditions all over the world, to undertake an adjustment of 
salaries at this time ? 

Mr. Cabb. Mr* Chairman, if we had thought that was the wisest 
and most economic method we would have made that recommenda- 
tion ; but we made this recommendation because it was thought to be 
the best way to meet a situation which probably will be of temporary 
duration. 

The Chaibman. We might have to change these salaries next year 
to meet changed conditions between now and that time. 

Mr. Cabb. I don't know that you would have to do that. You 
would have to change the amount of gold that you would take out 
of the Treasury, although you might not have to fix the salaries 
again in foreign currency. 

The CHAmMAN. I was not speaking of fixing it in foreign currency. 
I did not have that in mind. 

Mr. Cabb. Then I would distinctly advise against it, because we 
have foimd it necessary oiQ*selves to readjust the allowances during 
the year and to embody the allowances in a law would take away that 
desirable elasticity. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Will the employees of the department hving in 
Washington get any benefit out of this ? 

Mr. Cabb. No. I wish they would, especially the consular assist- 
ants, but they can not get it. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Is any relief proposed for the Department of 
State officials on account of the increased cost of hving ? 

Mr. Cabb. The Secretary has recommended an increase for the 
chiefs of bureau, which is now before the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. The latest reports show that the purchasing 
power of the American dollar is 49 cents, compared with eight years 
ago, in the United States. Don't you think we ought to do something 
to recognize that fact ? 

Mr. Cabb. I haven't the slightest doubt about that. My judg- 
ment is that the Government is making it impossible to get the right 
kind of people in the executive departments here in Washington by 
paying too small salaries. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What do you think should be given ? 
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Mr. Carr. The chiefs of bureau mentioned, in the State Depart- 
ment, are getting $2,100. The Secretary has recommended an 
increase to $3,000. That salary of $2,100 was fixed something like 
35 years ago. In the first place, $2,100 would by 35 years ago at 
least twice as much as at the present time. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. More than that. 

Mr. Carr. Besides that, the most of the bureaus at that time were 
perhaps one-fifth or one-sixth as large in number of employees and 
in degree of responsibility. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. How manj^ clerks have you in the department ? 
I mean of the various kinds — civil-service employees ? • 

Mr. Carr. We have 305, I think, in the regular force. Then we 
have about 130 temporary clerks. 

Mr. Hltddleston. What salaries are given them ? How do they 
range ? 

Mr. Carr. They range from $600 a year up to $1,800 for the clerks. 

Mr. Hlt)dleston. Are you able to get any kind of help at all for 
$600 or $800 a year ? 

Mr. Carr. We get young giils who operate the typewriter. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Dou't they quit you and go over to the War 
Department ? 

Mr. Carr. We have lost a considerable number of clerks; but our 
losses have been in the higher grades, men of experience, men who 
could assume responsibility. A number of men have left us and gone 
to other departments. We have lost several chiefs of bureau, who 
have gone on the outside at double their salaries. One left a $4,500 
post for an $18,000 one on the outside. Another a $2,100 place for a 
$4,000 one on the outside. We have two chiefs of bureau at present 
who are staying on with the department only from patriotic motives, 
although they have had offers of double their salary on the outside. 

Mr. Fess. Is it difficult to replace them in the upper grades ? 

Mr. Carr. You can not do it. The men in those grades have had 
years' of experience in the work of the department, and know that 
special work, and you can not get men from the outside who have 
had the same experience. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. You have lost some of them ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Mr. Hlt>dleston. It is a very serious loss ? 

Mr. Carr. Very serious; yes. 

The Chairman. That has always been the case, hasn't it, that pri- 
vate enterprise employed some of our best men? 

Mr. Carr. Except this, that the demand from private enterprises 
has never been as great as at present, and the compensation which 
has been offered has never been so inviting as at present. That 
applies also to the Consular Service. I have had a man leave an 
$8,000 place and go into private business. Then I had another man 
receiving a salary of $4,500, a consul general, go on the outside with 
a big banking institution at twice the salary. Another man left a 
$3,000 consulship and took a $6,000 place with a big oil company. 
Another man got $5,000 as consul general, and refused $12,000 and 
expenses to go with a big banking mstitution. Another man left a 
$5,000 post for a $15,000 position outside. Those are some of the 
difficulties we are struggling with all the time. 
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The Chairman. Aren't you suffering also from the fact that some 
of the employees of the Department of State are leaving to go into 
some of the other Government activities that are paying higher 
salaries 't 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

The Chairman. Are you taking any steps to remedy that? 

Mr. Carr. Congress has stopped a good deal of that now, by the 
recent law which forbids transfer except under certain conditions. 
That has helped the situation a very great deal, but a number of our 
people got away from us before that was passed. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. As nearly as you can, are you giving these post 
allowances on the basis of the increased cost of living in the various 
countries? And have you the figures on that? 

Mr. Carr. I am glad you asked that question. I gave the increase 
in living expenses in several of the countries. I have some more. I 
wanted to say that in Switzerland the increase over 1916 is 97 per 
cent; Sweden, 297 per cent; Denmark, 70 per cent, which has now 
been increased 100 per cent; France, 67 per cent; the Netherlands, 
60 per cent. T mentioned also Spain and Italy, I believe. I have a 
telegram from the ambassador in retrograd in which he says that the 
present increase is approximately 300 per cent, and is continuing to 
increase rapidly. 

The Chairman. Where is that? 

Mr. Carr. Petrograd. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. That is the most expensive place in the world 
outside of Argentina, isn't it? 

Mr. Carr. It is not only very expensive, but is constantly fluctu- 
ating. 

The Chairman. Has the Bolsheviki government tried to confiscate 
the money in banks belonging to the consular and diplomatic officers ? 

Mr. Carr. No, I think not. 

The Chairman. It is reported in the newspapers. 

Mr. Rogers. Do others know what post allowance the secretary 
at Berne is getting ? 

Mr. Carr. By correspondence. 

Mr. Rogers. It is locked up very carefully in this report, so that 
you can not get the actual post allowance the secretary is getting. 

Mr. Carr. I think we pubUshed it in one of the hearings last year. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. I know I did as to the consular part. 

Mr. Rogers. Apparently you can deduce it for the consular 
officers. 

Mr. Carr. I had a suggestion on that point lately, and that is that 
it would have a good moral effect if the post allowances were pub- 
lished, and I am inclined to agree that that is so. 

Mr. Rogers. Is there more or less feeling that there is discrimina- 
tion among the secretaries about the size of the post allowances ? 

Mr. Carr. I had not met any complaint of that sort myself until, 
as I say, this report came in the other day. 

Mr. Rogers. You endeavor always to check up the statements 
of the officers concerning their increase in the cost of living ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. That is absolutely necessary, because officers 
have rather remarkable ideas as to what they ought to spend some- 
times. 
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Mr. Rogers. It is never granted upon the man's uncorroborated 
statement ? 

Mr. Carr. Absolutely not. For instance, in making these allot- 
ments we take the estimates of every man in each countrv and try 
to find some relationship between them, and cut here and raise there, 
so as to get some uniformitv among these estimates in that country, 
because it is not conceivable that there can be enormous diflferences 
between estimates in the same country. 

Mr. Miller. While speaking of tms subject, let me ask this: Ib 
making allotments under this $800,000 appropriation what percentage 
of increase would that enable you to make ? 

Mr. Carr. On the present salaries, 66 per cent on secretaries and 
consular oflBicers. 

Mr. Miller. Did you pay them 66 per cent last year? 

Mr. Carr. No. This $800,000 would enable us to pay 66 per cent 
increases. 

Mr. Miller. Group increases ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. That is against these enormous increases in the 
cost of living I have been quoting you, of from 25 to 300 per cent. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Will you base your increase on the cost of living, 
or make a general increase of so much ? 

Mr. Carr. It is based upon the living cost. If the increased cost 
of Uving is 25 per cent in one country, we would make an allotment 
of 25 per cent. In another country the increase might be 100 per 
cent, and we would try to reach that figure. 

Mr. Cooper. How, if you had the $800,000 to-day, would you 
make those increases, and for how long a time ? 

Mr. Carr. Just as we have been doing. I would get the officers' 
reports, first, upon what it would cost him to live, standardizing 
the thing by making each officer report on certain definite items, such 
as rent, clothing, etc., and in addition to that I would make him fur- 
nish us with a statement, as in the past, of how much an apartment 
of five rooms will cost, and how much a pair of shoes such as he wears 
will cost, and how much suitable clothes will cost him, and so on 
down through the different items, including items of food. I 
would compare them with the estimate made last year and the esti- 
mates made the year before. I would corroborate them also, as far 
as possible, by the published official reports of each foreign govern- 
ment. F'or example. Great Britain every year issues reports show- 
ing the cost of living, with the variation of prices of fooa and so on, 
which are very helpful in checking up these reports. On the basis of 
that I would reduce his report. For instance, an officer at one time 
estimated that he required $2,000 for clothing for the year. I 
would cut that down to what seemed a reasonable amount. 

Mr. Cooper. Now, having decided on what this man ought to re- 
ceive, what would you do in the way of an order ? 

Mr. Carr. In the way of an order ? 
. Mr. Cooper. An allotment. 

Mr. Carr. We would make an allotment that would stand until 
Congress made another appropriation, imless in the meantime we 
were satisfied that there had been a great increase or decrease in 
the particular country, as, for example, in the China case. Then 
we would either have to ask for more money or make an allotment 
out of any balance we had left ; or we would decrease the allotment, 
if a decrease in the cost of Uving was clearly showTi. 
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Mr. Cooper. There have been times when silver recently went to 
a high figure, and then receded. What would you do in a case of 
that Jdnd? 

Mr. Carr. In the case of silver, the principle upon which we m^^de 
the allotment was this : We took as a standard the price of silver in 
1914, or we specified it definitely as 45 cents on the dollar. We 
said, Draw for enough to give you the same salary that you got when 
silver was 45 cents. 

Mr. Cooper. Suppose it went up, and then back, 10 or 15 points. 
What did you do then? 

Mr. Carr. We told them not to draw for a higher amount than 85 
cents. If it goes back to 65, the Government saves the difference 
between 85 and 65. 

Mr. Cooper. Take the salaries paid here in Washington, and put 
them down as a basis, and you would have 45 or 50 or 55 per cent 
of what they would buy 10 years ago. Congress proposes, I believe, 
to enact a law to increase the salaries so that the employees will 
have more to pay for the necessaries of life. You wouldn^t consent 
to giving the executive departments here in the District of Columbia 
power to fix salaries, would you? 

Mr. Carr. There is not the slightest reason why the executive 
departments should fix them, because the conditions here are more 
or less stable, and Congress is right here and knows them. 

Mr. Cooper. Take eggs. The prices have run from 85 to $1.10. 
The prices have been very unstable. They have been on a steady 
increase. You can not make an allowance for a salary and then 
change it at intervals in the discretion of the executive departments. 
It does not seem so to me. I think Congress should fijc the amount 
of the salaries, when you have the data, as you have here. 

Mr. Carr. I should say, under normal conditions, that there would 
be no reason why that should be done. Under present conditions, 
however, I would prefer to see more adaptability to conditions. 
Congress should fix salaries, but this is not a salary per se. This 
is what we call a living allowance, which is added to the salary. 

Mr. Cooper. It is an addition to the salary, and he can do with it 
just what he sees fit. You would not limit the purposes to which 
the consular officer could put it, would you? 

Mr. Carr. No. 

Mr. Rogers. Under the law, how much were you able to give 
in Persia? 

Mr. Carr. I don't get your meaning, I'm afraid. 

Mr. Rogers. The present law restricts the post allowance to 
officers in belligerent countries and countries contiguous thereto. 

Mr. Carr. I see. An officer in Persia would get an allowance, 
because Persia is next to Russia, and Russia is a belligerent country, 
Persia is contiguous territory to Russia and Turkey. 

Mr. Rogers. How about Liberia ? 

The Chairman. Liberia may be a belligerent country. 

Mr. Carr. Take Brazil. Brazil is a belligerent country. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Liberia is surrounded by belligerent territory. 

The Chairman. Have you any figures on the cost of living in 
Paris ? What percentage of increase is shown there ? 

Mr. Carr. In Paris locally, I don't know, but the ambassador 
says 57 per cent for France. 
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The Chairman. What would be the post allowance for the first 
secretary at our embassy in Paris ? 

Mr. Carr. He gets $3,000 salar}^, and $1,500 or a little more 
would make $4,500. 

The Chairman. Then if you increase his salar}' to $5,000, would 
you give him $7,500 ? 

Mr. Carr. That might not be so. It would depend on what 
you took as his standard of living. 

The Chairman. I mean upon the standard of living now. 

Mr. Carr. The only thing you can take as a standard is liis salary 
of $3,000. If the living expense has increased 57 per cent, vou 
would increase that 57 per cent. If instead you raised his salary 
to $5,000, that would raise a question as to wi ether you make any 
allowance. In the Consular Service we do this: We get estimates 
from the men which run like this— station, salary, whether married 
or single, and t vo estimates of living expenses. Let us take one 
man, whose highest estimate is $5,660, and the lowest is $4,990. 
His salary is $3,000. The difference is $1,990. The revised estimate 
is $1,500 difference. Now, applying the same principle to the 
appropriation and the total estimates we find that we can allow 
only 60 per cent of the total difference between salary and estimate 
which would give $975 as the greatest amount we could allow that 
man. 

The Chairman. In this instance I have spoken of the increase in 
the cost of living is 57 per cent. Would you increase the salary 
57 per cent ? 

Mr. Carr. If we could get the money. 

The Chairman. If you get this $800,000, would you have enough? 

Mr. Carr. We ought to have. The main object is to pay the men 
enough to enable them to live. 

Mr. Rogers. You don't obtam that necessarily by basing it on a 
percentage of the salary, do you ? 

Mr. Carr. No. Suppose a man says it costs him $5,000 to live. 
His salary is $3,000. It is costing him to live $2,000 more than he 
is paid. All we have sought to do is to pay him a total of $5,000 to 
ave on. 

Mr. Rogers. He does not make any profit ? 

Mr. Carr. No. 

Mr. Rogers. At the same time it discriminates in favor of the 
higher-priced man and against the low-priced man, if you base it on 
an increase in the salary. 

Mr. Carr. The increase has been in favor of the low-priced man all 
the way through. If you put this down on a percentage basis and 
attempted to give literally an increase to the extent that the cost of 
living Jbad increased, we would pay out a very much larger amount, 
because this would practicallj increase the salary by the amount 
which the cost of livmg had increased. We do not do that at all. 
We have not done that even in estimating it to Congress. What we 
have sought to do is to put these men on a basis where they could 
live. If a man getting $6,000 says it costs him $5,500 to live we 
have not been giving him any allowance at all. 

Mr. Rogers. Not all of them say that, do they ? 

Mr. Carr. Oh, yes; some of them. 
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Mr. Rogers. It seems to me very much less misleading, aiid the 
percentage basis is a very minor element. 

Mr. Carr. What I mean by percentage basis is this: Regard it in 
this way. Let us say we take a number, of estimate of the men, that 
we have gone over them and made them represent the actual cost 
of living. Suppose we have $100,000. Now, what is the difference 
between that amount and the salaries paid? Let us suppose the 
amount of salaries paid is $75,000. There is a difference of $25,000 
to be met. If the Government does not meet it, it must be met out 
of the officer's own pockets. Let us say we have an appropriation 
of $15,000. With this amount we can^not pay aU of the $25,000 
difference. We therefore pay an amount w^hicn is in proportion of 15 
to 25. 

Mr. Rogers. I see. 

The (Chairman. The salary of the secretary at Paris is $3,000. 
What is his allowance ? 

Mr. Carr. I don't know what it is. Is it in there, Mr. Rogers 
[indicating hearings] ? 

Mr. Rogers. It shows a table of allowances, but it is not in that. 

The Chairman. Is it your idea that if we increase the salary of 
that official he shall have no post allowance ? 

Mr. Carr. I do not know whether that would be so or not. I 
should think that if you had an outright increase of $2,000 to his 
salary right now, it would be very doubtful whether we would give 
him a post allowance in addition to that unless it should be ascer- 
tained that the cost of living has increased more than that amount. 

The Chairman. And if that was true, he would have a post 
allowance ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. Now, for instance, in the consular service, with 
which I am more familiar, if a man says he estimates the cost of 
living at $5,000, and his salary is $3,000, and if you suddenly increased 
his salary to $5,000, I would not advocate giving him a post allow- 
ance at all. 

The Chairman. Mr. Cooper said it would be better to determine 
the salaries than to appropriate a lump sum and let the department 
allot it to the officers. Ii that is so with reference to the consular 
service, why can^t Congress treat the secretaries the same way ? You 
did not agree with him on that ? 

Mr. Carr. Because this post allowance does not take care of the 
man's expenses except when he is at his post. When we order a 
transfer the post allowance does not cover any of that period. It 
covers it merely while he is stationed at his post of duty, and it does 
not cover a transfer or when he is on leave of absence. 

The Chairman. That always has been the law. 

Mr. Carr. They get 60 days' leave of absence with full pay. 

The Chairman. They get that now. The law in that respect has 
not been chained. 

Mr. Carr. 1 know. It would be better for the man if he had that 
increase in salary. 

The Chairman. I reckon it would be better for the man, no doubt. 

Mr. Carr. I mean it would be better for the service as well 

The Chairman. I don't see any reason, if it is better for the service 
in that respect, why it is not also better, as Mr. Cooper contended, 
for the entire service, the consular service as well. 
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Mr. Carr. I am not talking necessarily about the increase in the 
secretaries' salaries to meet the cost of hving. I am talking about 
an increase which they ought to have in normal times. 

The Chairman. This, of course, should be made without reference 
to the cost of living ? 

Mr. Carr. Without reference to the cost of living; yes. 

The Chairman. And the increased cost of living ought to be taken 
care of by post allowances ? 

Mr. Carr. Precisely. The same thing is true as to consular 
assistants. They have to serve for three years at $1,000 salary. 
It is practically impossible for them to Uve as they ought to live. 

The Chairman. Don't you think that it is better to wait until we 
return to some sort of normal conditions before we undertake to 
adjust salaries ? 

Mr. Carr. I would bar from that secretaries and consular assist- 
ants. 

The Chairman. With the exception of those two, you think it 
would ? 

Mr. Carr. I think this can be left alone, to be taken care of by the 
post allowances in connection with this law. 

The Chairman. Then, you think that with the exception of those 
two cases, this is not a good time to consider general increases in 
salaries ? You agree with me on that ? 

Mr. Carr. Witn those exceptions, yes. 

Mr. Cooper. Is that your view also with reference to the adjust- 
ment of salaries here in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Carr. No; it is not; because I think the salaries here are 
entirely too low under the conditions of competition with private 
service. It is entirely a question of being able to keep competent 
men in the service. 

Mr. Cooper. They should be adjusted to meet these abnormal 
conditions ? 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

The Chairman. Where are we now ? 

Mr. Carr. Page 29. 

The Chairman. Here is a very considerable increase in clerk hire. 

Mr. Carr. That is not an increase. 

Mr. Rogers. What is the item you mention ? 

Mr. Carr. On page 29, with reference to American citizens, prison- 
ers of war, etc. 

Mr. Rogers. I want to talk about 27 first. 

Mr. Carr. I beg pardon. 

Mr. Cooper. What is that, Mr. Rogers ? 

Mr. Rogers. Expenses of prisons for American convicts. 

Mr. Carr. The explanation of that is merely this: We have esti- 
mated for renting a prison at Shanghai for $1,200 a year. That 
ought not to be in there. It is a mistake. It should not be there. 

Sir. Cooper. I thought we bought the premises ? 

Mr. Carr. We did buy the premises, precisely. The amount for 
renting a prison should be stricken out. 

Mr. Rogers. What do you want stricken out there? 

Mr. Carr. Lines 2 and 3, the words, ''Actual expenses of renting 
a prison at Shanghai for American convicts in China, $1,200," merely 
because we own the building. That being the case, there is no point 
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to providing for rent for it again. That was put in there through 
error and should be stricken out. 

Mr. Rogers. The other point I would like to refer to arises from 
the testimony which Judge Lobingier, of the district court for China, 
gave to the committee about the 1st of October — page 39. He calls 
attention to the fact that a great many Americans seem to be going 
insane in China and should be cared for in this same institution, but 
that under the language of the present law there is no authority to 
take them in there, and the result is that there are no provisions for 
taking care of them satisfactorily, and any expenses incurred, if they 
are taken care of, are held up by the comptroller. He wanted to 
amend the law so as to permit the inclusion of the insane. He said 
he had discussed the matter with you and that you would, he as- 
sumed, reconunend it in this particular bill. 

Mr. Carr. I do think that should be done. I remember the con- 
versation very well. 

Mr. Rogers. What would you propose as an amendment to cover 
that ? 

Mr. Carr. I haven't one drafted, but I will send you one. 
The Chairman. Include it in the hearings. 
Mr. Carr. I will do that. 

Mr. Cooper. Can you state about what appropriation you would 
have to have for that purpose ? 
Mr. Rogers. It is not adding any monev. 
Mr. Carr. There would be no additional amount. 
One other thing in reference to that appropriation. There is, in 
brackets, in lines 9 to 14, a proviso that no more than 50 cents per 
day for keeping and feeding each prisoner shall be allowed, etc. 
That was stricken out of the special provision of the urgent deficiency 
bill last fall because of that rise in the price of silver which prevented 
it from being supporting, owing to the decreased purchasing power of 
our money. 

The Chairman. Did you get a deficiency appropriation for this? 
Mr. Carr. Yes. 
The Chairman. How much? 

Mr. Carr. No amount ; but simply striking out this language. So 
I would like to have it considered in reporting this bill. I would like 
to have that omitted. 
Mr. Rogers. $9,000 still suffices, does it? 
Mr. Carr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Rogers, i ou have doubled the amount with reference to 
American seamen. Does that result on account of the submarine 
menace ? 

Mr. Carr. Because of the submarine; yes. This includes what was 
carried in the urgent deficiency bill last year. 

Mr. Cooper. Has payment been made in fuU for the consular 
premises in Shanghai ? 

Mr. Carr. Oh, yes. We bought at a saving. We saved upward 
of $60,000 of the appropriation. We are haying a general examina- 
tion made of the premises to see what repairs are necessary, by an 
inspector, an architect, and some one else. 

Mr. Rogers. In the relief of seamen you actually expended over 
$70,000 for the year, although the unrestricted submarine campaign 
was only then three or four months old ? 
Mr. Carr. Yes. There has been a great increase in that item. 
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RELIEF AND PROTECTION OF AMERICAN SEAMEN. 

The appropriation for this purpose was formerly $20,000 a year, but for several years 
that amount has been insufficient and deficiency appropriations have been made, 
that for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, being $27,757.08. In view of the fact that 
similar expenditures for the purpose had risen to more than $40,000, Congress, in the 
diplomatic and consular act, approved July 1, 1916, increased the appropriation to 
$40,000. Not only was that amount practically exhausted, but by the end of the fiscal 
year the expenditures, actual and estimated, reached more than $40,000 additional 
to June 30, 1917. Therefore, in the urgent deficiency act, approved October 6, 1917. 
Congress appropriated an additional $40,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. 
It would not be safe to estimate the probable expenditure for the relief and protection 
of seamen for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1919, at less than the amount expended 
in 1917, hence the estiniate for ?»0,000. 

It is important to explain that the expenditures under this head arise from the 
provisions of section 4577, Revised Statutes, which makes it the duty of consular 
officers to pro\ide at Government expense subsistence ard passage to a port of the 
United States for American seamen who may be found destitute in foreign countries. 
The amount of these expenditures has been unusual and are due to the extraordinary 
conditions at present affecting vessels and seamen and to the loss of vessels from sub- 
marines, mines, and other causes growing out of the war. When entire crews of large 
seagoing vessels have to be relieved and sent to the United States the expenvses are 
naturally very heavy, and consular officers are bylaw given no discretion, but are re- 
quired to furnish relief and traiisportarion to seamen found to be destitute. 

Contingent expenses of United States consulates — ^this is an 
apparent increase, although in reality it is not an increase, except 
about $75,000, and $28,000 of that was carried in the war relief 
appropriation and was taken over in the deficiency bill last fall by 
special deficiency appropriation into this, and then we put in $75,000 
additional to allow for what we considered a normal increase, per- 
haps, in view of present conditions. Now I find I have left only 
about $70,000 unallotted balance to carry us through the rest of this 
fiscal year, and I have very grave doubts as to whether it is going to 
that or not. In fact, I am afraid it wiU not. It may be that upon 
further examination we may have to submit a recommendation for a 
still further enlargement of that fund. The conditions are so ab- 
normal that accurate estimates are next to impossible. One can 
only look a week or so ahead nowadays. It may be that we will 
have to ask for more money there. Saturday evening, Mr. Long. 
Third Assistant Secretary, spoke to me about diplomatic clerk liire 
allowance and said we had suddenly found that we were without a 
cent for this item beyond that whicH has been allotted up to June 30, 
with constant demands coming in b}^ telegraph for clerks; and ha 
asked me to submit to the committee the advisability of providing 
for about 50 clerks for the rest of the year, or $50,000. For clerk 
hire for the Diplomatic Service the estimate is $200,000, plus trans- 
portation expenses, which I estimate at about $20,000 for the rest 
of the fiscal year, or about $40,000 for the next fiscal year. 

The Chairman. Will you prepare that amendment ? 

Mr. Carr. That will be sent in. 

ilr. EoGERS. Why should the estimate for loss by exchange be 
only one-haK of what was expended for the year ending last June 30 ? 

Mr. Carr. I can not tell you, except upon this theory, that a very 
considerable amount of that loss by exchange was on accoimt of the 
abnormal exchange in Turkey, where now we have no officers. 
There was an enormous loss in Turkey before we withdrew our officere. 

Mr. Rogers. Why should the item for transportation be materially 
less than that expended for the last fiscal year ? 
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Mr. Carr. Possibly for much the same reason. There was a great 
deal of traveling in Turkey and in Austria and Germany. That is 
the only reason assigned to it. These estimates, Mr. Rogers, I may 
say, are not accurate, because they; were made before the actual 
expense had been thoroughly ascertained. 

The Chairman. About relief of American citizens and war prison- 
ers. 

Mr. Care. Congress, on the recommendation of the department, 
provided in the urgent deficiency act for the rehef of American 
citizens in Germanv and German occupied territory, and American 
prisoners of war wno might be taken by German forces, an amount 
of $80,000. That was done because of the fact that there were stiU 
some American citizens in Germany who, because of illness or other- 
wise, were unable to get out; some of them also were destitute and 
detained through delay in arranging for their papers. 

Mr. Cooper. Does this relate to soldiers ? 

Mr. Carr. Oh, yes. So it was urged upon Congress to make an 
appropriation which could be used for the temporary relief of such 
Americans. That amount was appropriated by Congress. A com- 
paratively small part of it has been expended. But it is now neces- 
sary, or deemed advisable, since we are at war with Austria, and 
possibly mav be at war with Turkey, that the language of that 
should be changed to read *^for the relief and transportation of 
American citizens and prisoners of war in the territory under control 
of the nations at war with the United States.'' This appropriation 
here wiU lapse, I take it, at the end of the fiscal year, and tms, with 
the revised language, is desired for the future. I would add there 
also that it mignt be well to make that available immediately. 

The Chairman. You say a very small proportion of the $80,000 
is used that was appropriated in the deficiency bill ? 

Mr. Carr. A comparatively small amount. 

The Chairman. Why, then, is it necessary to make it immediately 
available ? 

Mr. Carr. Because it is only appUcable now to Germany, and not 
to Turkey and Austria or other nations. 

That is all I have to say. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned.) 
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House of Ri:pR£SENTATiyBSy 

CoMMiTTSfi ON Foreign AFFi^iits, 
, Monday f January 21, 1918. 

The committee this (Jay naet, Hon. Henry D. Flood (chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHiMRMAN. The committee will come to order. We haro 
with us this morning Mr. Marshall Morgan, who is counsel and joint 
secretary of the Tribunel for the Arbitration of Outstanding Pecu- 
niary Claims between the United States and Great Pritain. His 
salary is $2,759. He has one 3te:i^?raph2r at a salary of $1,200, and 
we appropriate J300 for contingent expenses for the tribunal, and 
SI ,000 for rent, making in all ^5,260. Ihe question, Mr. Morgan, 
which arose in the committee was whether there was any use in con- 
tinuing the appropriation during the war: whether we had not 
bettor close it up and reopen it when conditions are such that the 
tribunal can do its work. I sugs:ested that we haar you on the 
subject, and elso Mr. Chandler Anderson, if he is in town. I havo 
not yet heard from him, but the committee will be glad to ha %-e your 
statement. 

STATEMENT OF HB. HABSHALL MOBG^AN, COUNSEL AND 
JOINT SECBETABY OF THE TBIBITNAI FOB THE ABBITBA- 
TION OF OUTSTANDING PEGUNIABY CLAIMS BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES AND GBEAT BBITAIN, DEPABTMENT 
OF STATE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Morgan. To what should I direct myself first, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHi^iRMAN. The necessity for making this appropriation for 
keeping this tribunal going. 

Mr. Morgan. I will start out by stating the condition of the work 
at the present time. The arbitration exists by \irtue of the agree- 
ment entered into on August 18, 1910, between this country and 
Great Britain, and by an exchange of notes confirmed on April 26, 
1912. The V^rk, you might say, under that convention, is less than 
half done. The first schedule has been negotiated, as embodied in 
that trea^ty, axjid has; been dulv Tjatified by the Senate. There have 
been several sessions of the tribuflial — 1S13 and 1914. The last ses-. 
sion was in Paris, France, in July, 1914, and was interrupted by the 
sudden outbreak of the European war. 

Mr. HupDLESTON, is this the treaty [referring to document] ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Aud it has been ratified by the Senate ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. it was negotiated by Secretary Knox and 
Ambassador Bryce. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I uoticc that it has at the head of it, ''Ratifi- 
cation advised by the Senate.'' Is that the phraseology you use? 
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Mr. Morgan. That is used, yes. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. That would be the same phraseology as in 
any other formal treaty? 

Mr. Morgan. It is stipulated ih the trfeaty that the treaty and the 
schedule should be both agreed to. 

Mr. Goodwin. That follows the Constitution in the use of the word 
*' advised." It says that treaties shall be made by the Presidient of 
the United States with the advice and consent of the Senate, and the 
word ^'advised" there follows the Constitution. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I just Wanted to know what form was taken. 

The Chairman. Anyhow, it has been ratified by the Senate. 

Mr. Goodwin. Yes; 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

The Chairman. The work committed to the tribunal is about 
half completed, is it? ' 

Mr. Morgan. A little less than half, I would say. 

The Chairman. What work in connection with carrying out the 
provisions of this treaty are you doing now ? 

Mr. Morgan. With the arbitration board, I keep up the arbitration 
law complete — about 14 sets of books, which I am keeping up to date. 
I would like to say a word about that library. That is, in my judg- 
ment, the best working library in the possession of the Government. 
It is the only Ubrary that I Know of that is an arbitration library. 
It was expressly selected by the Secretary of State, Mr Lansingj who 
was the former arbitrator. It was selected especially for arbitration 
purposes. It has in it a full set of the English reprints, some 160 
volumes; it has in it a full set of Foreign Kelations of the United 
States, which are very hard to get ; it has in it a full set of the Opinions 
of the Attorney General, with a two-volume index ; it has in it the 
reports of the United States Court of Claims, with index; it has in it 
the Revised Statutes, Annotated; it has in it the Encyclopedia of 
Pleading and Practice ; it has in it the United States Supreme Court 
Reports, two hundred and forty-odd voluiries, and a 12-volume index 
to the Supreme Court Reports, a Digest of the Supreme Court Reports ; 
and all of the leading textbooks of the world. 

The Chairman. On international law? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes; all the works on arbitration; a great many 
concessional reports that are priceless in value and can hardly be 
duplicated. I am keeping that up; and I do it out of that $300 
contingent expenses. 

The Chairman. What will you do with this library when this 
work is completed? 

Mr. Morgan. My idea was, of course — that is not up to mo — that 
it could exist as a permanent library of record. 

Mr. Goodwin. As aix authority on international arbitration? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

The Chairman. You mi^t turn it over to the Conamittee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. You say you are keeping it up ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Supervising it, and supplementing it, as the new 
works are issued? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. And that is what this $300 is used fort 
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Mr. MojiGAN. Usually for tho library. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What other uses are made of tho $300 ? 

Mr. Morgan. Wo pay for a telephone out of it, $2.80 a month; and 
$1.50 per month towel service; and the rest gees for books. 
'Mr. HuDDLESTON. What use is made of this library at this time ? 

Mr. Morgan. It is principally being kept up for the arbitration 
work when it is resumed. No one knows when the arbitration will 
bo resumed, of course. It will be resumed as soon as the war per- 
mits. Wo don't know when that will be. The war may break 
down; again, it may not. 

The Chairman. You also have a groat many valuable papers, 
haven't you? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes,' sir. I have charge of the complete files of both 
the American and the British arbitrators. 

The Chairman. Covering cases completed and uncompleted? 

Mri Morgan. Yes, sir. I have charge of aU correspondence and 
all testimony that has been taken. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. How many cases are pending now before the 
board in dispute? 

Mr. Morgan. I have three tables here that show exactly the status 
of the work. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. You might include that in the hearing. 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I wiU glance at them. 

Mr. Morgan. Those tables show cases undecided, those under ad- 
visement, and those that are prepared and to be presented. Tho 
work aggregates $9,500,000 on the first schedule. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. It would be well to have these put into tho 
record of this hearing. 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Hand them to the reporter. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 

Table A. 
Cases decided {first schedule). 



Name of claim. 


Amount 
cliimed. 


Award. 


AMERICAN V, GREAT BRITAIN. 

Frederick Cerring. jr 


1 $12,642.00 

«24 FOO.OO 

17.855.69 

« 5. 6P5 00 

223 56 

« 665. 82 

1247.00 

« 680 12 

« 25 000 00 

«1 323.73 


S9,C00.0O 


GREAT BRITAIN V. UNITED STATES. 

Lord Nelson 


»24 eoo.oo 


Canadicime 


1.933.79 


Fastrv ^ 


* 5 773.68 


I indi«^farne 


< 213.84 


Ktn? Robert 


(») 


YuVon Lumber 


(') 


Ilardman 


(6,m 


Cadenhead 


('; (•) 


Great Northern TcleeraDh 


3 827.58 






Total 


79,132.92 


33 348.89 






1 Interest not included. 

"Interest imluded. 

« Judgment prarti<»«lly confessed for this amount. 

* In round numbers. 

6 dismissed. 

" Recommendation of payment of some amount as an acl 


t of grace. 


• 
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TABtB B; 

r • ^ 

Sixteen eases argued befote tribiirtal and now under advisertierht (first schedule). 

Name of claim. Amount chimed. 

American v. Great Britain: 

David J. Adams » $lf^, 100. 00 

Tattler » 5, Ibl. 00 

Argonaut and French ^ ^ . '86, B54. 00 

Home Missionary Society » U8, di 3. 39 

Union Bridge ^ o » 15, f 10. 32 

AdolphG. btuder » 1,310,D£9.79 

Total American cases argued but not decided 1, 651, 478. (0 

»  I ' » «  » —  »~- 
»   .111  I 

British v. United States: 

( oquitJam : ' 184, 2SX 13 

Favourite ^39, 955. 94 

Wanderer > 28, 712. 07 

Kate '8,868.00 

Newchwang ^ 2S, 092. 49 

Sidra / 32, 233. 33 

Thomas F. Bayard " 61, f 28. 39 

Jessie « 8S, 700. 00 

Pescawha » 62, 6f.l. JO 

H. J. R. Hemming 23, 2H0. 00 

Total British cases argued but hot decided 4'^8, ^07. 95 

Total American cases argued but not decided ..;..: 1, 551, 478. CO 

Grand total American and British 2, 019, 886. 55 

Table C. 
Twelve cases yet to be presented (first schedule). 

Name of claim. 

American v. Great Britain: ' Am-unt claimed. 

William Webster ' » $171, 7^?. CO 

R. E. Brown ^ 2,622,213.00 

Fii Land Claims '1, 401, 001. 00 

Newfoundland Claims 111,000 00 

R.T.Roy" 2 2,500.00 



(( 



Total American claims to be presented .- ' 4, 303, 523. 60 

British v. United States: 

Cayuga Indians '1,976,028.00 

Rib Grande '560,000.09 

Canadian Hav Claims ; '215,927.00 

Cuba Submarine Telegraph Co '58, 123. 93 

Eastern Extension, etc.. Telegraph Co '8, 007. 74 

Phillipine War Claims 8352^521.6! 

Hawaiian : ^ 60, 654. 09 

Total British claims to be presented 3, 221, 170. 23 

Total American claims to be presented : 4, 308, 523. 60 

Total American and British to be presented 7, 529» 698. 8S 

» Interest included. « Interest not Included. ' » Estimated. 
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American ca«es decided (1); ^ward I?, 000. 00 

British decided (9); 5 awards; 4 dismiaBed 88,348.89 

American cases presented and pendinsf decision 1, 551, 478. 60 

British cases presented and pending decision. , . , , 468, 407. 95 

American cases yet to be presented 4, 308, 529. 60 

ftrltish cases yet to be presented 3, 221, 170. 28 

Grand total , 9,591,932.32 

Mr. MoROAN. The socond schedule will have about SO,000,OOQ in it. 

Mr. Goodwin. What ia the amount of the outstanding claims now 
between Amerioa and England ? 

Mr. Morgan. About »18,000,000 to g20,000,000 up to this time 
tlii'a treaty was made. 

Mr. HuDDLBSTON. Ib it a continuing treaty that provides for 
olaims aa they arise ? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. Under the provisions of the treaty, a claim, 
to be considered, was to have originated prior to the date of the 
treaty. 

Mr. HiTDDi^BSTON. Is that the date of this treaty or the convention 
to which it refers, of October 18, 1907 f 

Mr, Morgan. Pardon me; It is stated in there. 

Mr. GrooDWiN. 1012 is the date it was ratified, I think. 

Mr. Morgan (referring to volume). It says claims outstanding: be- 
tween the two Governments — that is article 2 — at the date of the 
signature of that agreement and originating in circumstances or 
transactions anterior to that date. 

The Chairman. That was 1907. 

Mr. Goodwin. What is the date of the treaty f 

Mr. Morgan. August 8, 1910. 

Mr. Goodwin. I thought it was 1912. 

Mr, Morgan. It was ratified in 1912. 

Mr. Goodwin. The ratification was some time in 1912; I know. 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Huddleston. We have no treaty provisions for the arbitra- 
tion of claims whi3h have originated since that time i 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. I take it that they would be covered by a- 
new treaty or by amenchnent to this treaty. 

Mr. Huddleston. Are you advised as to how claims arising since 
that treaty are settled ? 

Mr. Morgan. No; I am not advised aa to that. I suppose that a 
great many of these claims that exist have been filed, and that they 
will follow the course usually taken by claims that can not be settled 
by diplomacy; that Is, that they will be arbitrated. 
' Mr. Huddleston. Wg have no provision now for handling them ? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

The Chairman. I gathered from the Secretary of State that these 
elaims that could not be settled by diplomacy would be referred to 
this tribunal either by amendment to this treaty or by a new treaty. 

Mr. Huddleston. I understand that the Bryan treaty would pro- 
vide for the arbitr** tion of these cases, 

Mr. Morgan. This treipty is baaed on Hie Hague convention of 
1907 for the settlement of international disputes by arbitration. 
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Mr. HuDDLESTON. Wo have a general arbitration treaty with 
Groat Britain, negotiated by Mr. Bryan. 

Mr. MoHGAN. A peace treaty, of course. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Doos not that cover certain claims ? 

The Chairman. I don t think so. 

Mr. Morgan. It is not as spe3ific as this treaty. That treaty was 
declaratory of peace. Of course, it must find its expression in arbi- 
tration; tnat is the purpose of all of these treaties^ as I understand it. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Mdrgan. In addition to the pleadings and the original papers 
on file in the office, and the correspondence, there are also on file 
the exhibits and annexes in all these cases, both those belonging to 
this country and those belonging to Great Britain. They have 
been left in our possession at the request of Great Britain; and I 
have charge of them and am responsible for them. A great number 
of those exhibits could not be duplisatcd. They are originals, all of 
them, and are of inestimable value. There is one sheenskin trcfty, 
for initin-jo, mido bot*^vo3n the earlier* settlors of Now York and the 
Indians, signod by Fishkiller, the Indian Chief. That is in the safe 
up there, and is on the original parchment and signed by the old 
Indian chief. There is over $1,000,000 involved in-one case. 

I have from time to time inquiries from different persons in the 
Unitod Statos, and from quit3 a number of Congressmen and Senators, 
regarding the status of claims; and, of course, it would be impos^siblo 
to answer those inquiries if the tribunal was closed up and the papers 
filed. In addition to that fact, I don t know that there is anyone 
else in the Department of Stato, except myself — ^it just so happens 
that way — that is familiar with the records. The other gentlemen 
that were with the arbitration tribunal are not with the department 
at this time. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. How much of your time do you spend in the 
office of the tribunal and how much at the State Department? 
' Mr. Morgan. At this time I am putting in a full day at the solic- 
itor's office. For going on two years I have been serving practicaDy 
as assistant soliritor and drafting officer \mder the Secretary of State 
and the solicitor. I have *been handling aU sorts of legal questions, 
most of which are questions pertaining to the war, and most of them 
are of a highly confidential nature. 

The Chairman. Mr. Woolsey called me up Saturday and said that 
Mr. Morgan was rendering most valuable service to his office and that 
it was very hard for him to get along without Mr. Morgan. He said 
he was putting in practically his whole time there, and he would hate 
very much to have anything done that would cause Mr. Morgan's 
relations with his office to be disturbed. The State Department, in 
my opinion, has done its work more thoroughly and with less increase 
in appropriation and a small increase in personnel than any other 
department. To accomplish that, they have called on these gentle- 
men, who are connected with the State Department but in capacities 
that did not bring them in direct relations with the department. 
Mr. Morgan is one of them. I just make this statement of what 
Mr. Woolsey told me as bearing on Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. How long have you been connected with the 
State Department ? 

Mr. Morgan. Since the spring of 1915. 
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Mr. HuDDLES'^ON. You are a lawyer? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HuDDLES^ON. What are your duties as counsel? 

Mr. Morgan. Well, at this time 

Mr. Hlt)dles"ON (inteiposinj^;). Normally. 

Mr. Morgan. Normally that would be to assist in the preparation 
of cases before arbitration, for presentation. I had not qnite finished 
with the work I was doing. Is that all you wished to ask? 

Mr. Huddles' on. No. 

Mr. Morgan. Go ahead; pardon me. 

Mr. Huddles' ON. I would like to ask another question. I would 
like to have a little better idea of how these cases are made up and 
presented. Is it claims that are bci^g handled — claims accruing to 
our Government ? 

Mr. Morgan. No. 

Mr. Huddles ON. They are claims belonging to private parties? 

Mr. Morgan. Certainly. 

Mr. Huddles" ON. Are these parties not represented by attorneys? 

Mr. Morgan. Some of them have attornevs. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Who make up their claims ? 

Mr. Morgan. Who assist. 

Mr. Hitddleston. Does it become your duty in any case to make 
up the proof where the claimants are not represented by attorneys ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. You do that also ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. You see, all claims of any citizen against 
any other country are necessarily, by rule and precedent, presented 
through the Government. In other words, a citizen could not deal 
with a foreign government. 

Mr. HcTDDLESTON. I Understand. 

Mr. Morgan. His dealings must be through his government. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I Wanted to know whether you took upon your- 
seK the burden of presenting a case where the only benefit to accrue 
would be to a private partv. 

Mr. Morgan. The benefits are all to private parties, because they 
are all private claims. 

The Chairman. You are assistaed by the attorneys ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. But when it comes to a claim of an English sub- 
ject, where an English subject is asserting a claim against the United 
States Government, then you as counsel are our representative ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Are British claimants represented by private 
counsel before the board ? 

Mr. Morgan. I am not advised as to that. In most of these cases 
Mr. Hearst represented the British Government as agent. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Do you appear before the board and argue these 
claims ? 

Mr. Morgan. I would appear, but this board has not been in session 
since I have been connected with it. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Is there any reason why this work should not be 
proceeded with notwithstanding the war? 

Mr. Morgan. The work can not be proceeded with because it is 
waiting on the arbitrators. They can not convent at this time. The 
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French member, Mr. Henri Auf^U0te Fromageot, the umpire of the 
organization, is engaged at this time in the French foreign office. He 
can not meet for this arbitration. 

Mr. Goodwin. And there are one from America and one from 
Great Britain ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, and one from France. 

Mr. GoopwiN. Who acts aa umpire? 

Mr. MoEGAN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goodwin. He is engaged in the foreign ofl&co in Paris, and can 
not attend ? 

Mr. Morgan. Exactly. And the British agent is engaged in tho 
British Foreigh Office. Ho can not attend. 

Mr. GooDWJN. But tho principal work you aro now doing in con- 
nection with the office of the Secretary of State is aside from your 
duties with this tribunal ? 

Mr, Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goodwin. Will you detail tho character of that work? 

Mr. Morgan. My services, as I eay, have been going on for two 
years, and I have boon serving practically as assistant solicitor, and 
also as drafting officer, under tho direction of tho Secretary of Stato. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. ThoTo is no reason why arbitrators should not 
be chosen who aro not doing anything oIbo. 

Tho Chairman. It was stated to tiie committee before America 
became connected with tho war that it was impossible to have tho 
arbitrators continue this work at this time. 

Mr. HuDCLESTON. No reason has boon given that has over satisfied 
me. I am trying to find a reason. 

The Chairman. It rests with tho British Government. 

Mr. Morgan. If you got a now arbitrator, you would have to do all 
tho work over. 

Mr. HuDDi/ESTON. If ono of those mon died — and this in time will 
necessarily occur^you would appoint a now arbitrator then. Tho 
idea I have in my mind Is that because one of those arbitrators choso 
to do something else besides the work ho was selected to do, that ib 
no reason why tho work should stop. That is not a good reason. 

Mr. GroODWiN. Suppose Great Britain should object to continuing 
tho work ? 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Thou we should got somebody else — — 

Mr. Goodwin (interposing). But, as I say, suppose Great Britain, 
ono of the parties to tiie agreement, should object ? 

Mr. HiJDDLESTON. Why should thoro be such an agroeTnentt 
There are many competent men who are not devoting their time to, 
war work. This work should not depend on one or two mon. 

Mr. Goodwin. I don't know the nature of those claims, but it may 
be that tho claims of one side will offset tho claims on tho other sido. 

Mr. Morgan. That is true, in a sense, 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I waut to find out if there is any good roafion 
why this work should not go on. 

Tiie Chairman. I suspect y^u had better caU tho Seoretary of 
State. We had Mr. Carr here— thiat i^, before we entered the war. 

Mr, HupDL^TON. And we got this same answer. I want n good . 
reason. 

The Chairman. Bv^u before the S0<?retary of Btftte left this tribunal 
as agent the work had baen i^uapendad. 
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Mr. HuddlbstOn* It ia quite obrioua to toe that thia Government 
doea not want this work to go on. 

The Chairman. I think you aro mistaken about that. We agreed 
to stop the work in deference to the request of Great Britain. 

Mr. Goodwin. I suppose there is such a thing as there being a 
world emergency on, which would justify the contracting parties to 
hold up their work for the present. 

Mr, HuDDLBSTON. Perhaps it may hare satisfied the convenience 
of England when she went into this war with Germany; and the 
fact that we went in is not a reason why it has been stopped, because 
it stopped before we went into it. 

Mr. Goodwin. It stopped before we went into it. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Our entry into the war has no bearing upon 
the situation. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. How many cases do you work up in a year? 
How many would they aggregate ? 

Mr. Morgan, They worKed in 1913 and part of 1914, and they 
finished about half of what is called the first schedule. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. That doesn't mean anything to me. 

Mr. Morgan, I will explain it. 

Mr. Linthicum. I wish you would. 

Mr. Morgan. Sixteen cases have been argued and are now under 
advisement, aggregating claims of 82,019,886. There arc yet to 
be presented under this schedule 12 cases, aggregating $7,629,696. 

Mr. Linthicum. That is a pretty active board during normal 
times. 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir; they are pretty active. The second 
schedule is not, of course, yet negotiated. They will have 89,000,000 
in it a'.so, and that will clean up the work. 

Mr. Linthicum. Is the work piling up, or is the board keeping 
up pretty well with the work ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. The claims are not accumulating claims. 
They are claims that existed at the time the treaty was made. They 
are not such as came into existence since that time. The treaty 
contemplates only the hearing of claims that existed prior to itd 
negotiation, pri^jr to August, 1910. 

I did not finish, Mr, t5hairman, with my statement of my work. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Morgan. After I have put in a fuU day with the Denartment 
of State, in legal matters, I do the work of the arbitration board. I 
go over every day, two or three times a day, and see that things are 
going all ri^nt. The detail work of the arbitration tribunal consists, 
in the main, of keeping the records, and the library, looking a^ter 
such correspondence as comes in; I also serve as disbursing officer 
and niake monthly and quarterly statements to the Treasury Denart^ 
ment; and keep a full set of booKs. Most all that work I do at night. 

Mr. Goodwin. CouM just anyone do that work? 

Mr. Morgan. No, sir. 

Mr. Goodwin. An ordinary clerk or stenographer could not do it! 

Mr. Morgan. An ordinary clerk or stenographer would not be 
able to do it, and would not be permitted to 4o it- 
Mr. Goodwin. You attend to that yourself 1 And the letters yoU 
write are O. K.'d by the Secretary of State? 
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Mr. Morgan. I write them and initial them, and they are O. K.'d 
by the Secretary of State. It is against the policy of the Department 
oi State to allow any clerk or subordinate to draft a letter. The 
letters are all drafted by persons that are responsible, and they are 
made responsible for them. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. We are paying something over $5,000 merely for 
storage of papers, etc. 

Mr. Morgan. I stated, before you came in, the nature of what I 
was doing there. 

Mr. LiNTHictnvf. Is there any way by which the e:^pense can be 
lessened, that you know of ? 

Mr. Morgan. To answer that I will have to ^o back over something 
just a little. The library, as I have before explained, is an arbitration 
library. It was bought by the present Secretary of State, Mr. 
Lansins^, and was carefully selected by him. It is the only arbitra- 
tion library in possession of the Government. It consists of well 
over i,000 volumes. Some of them could not be duplicated. I am 
running now 12 to 14 sets of books in that library and keeping 
it up to date. If that library were covered into the regular State 
Department library, it would soon be disintegrated and dis- 
seminated, and would have to be bought again. In addition to that 
library I have all the pleadings in all the cases in my office under 
seal. I have all the correspondence and all the testimony taken in 
all the cases. I have all the exhibits and annexes filed there, belong- 
ing to the American Government to the British Government — the 
originals filed in all those cases. If the office were closed, the library 
would be lost. It is not certain that the pleadings and files and 
exhibits coald be properly taken care of, and, furthermore, it would 
be impossible without them to answer properly and intelligently, if 
at all, the inquiries that come to us in regard to these cases. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I would like to know what your duties are at 
the Department of State. 

Mr. Morgan. I can only tell that in a general way. At least, I 
feel that I am not at liberty to tell it except in a general way. My 
work is all legal work. I think I can go far enough to say that the 
questions I handle are mostly questions pertaining to the war. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What office are you holding there ? 

Mr. Morgan. I have the office of confidential secretary to the 
Secretary of State, and I and my stenographer are in the same office, 
211, just across the hall from the Secretary of State. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Is that the stenographer mentioned in this 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. She does all my work. She works all day 
long there, as I do, and then works extra to keep up the arbitration 
work. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. I sec. 

Mr. Goodwin. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, as long as this man 
is not only earning his salary, but his work is highly technical, and 
his salary is very reasonable, there should be no objection to con- 
tinuing him. 

The Chairman. Only $800 is used for the purpose of keeping up 
this library and the papers of this tribunal. 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Where are these offices located ? 
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Mr. Morgan. At 1423 New York Avenue, fifth floor. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. What is that building ? 

Mr. Morgan. The State Department Annex. Citizenship and the 
Bureau of Accounts are also in that building, and the Advisor on 
Commercial Treaties. 

Mr Huddleston. Who is the landlord of that building? 

Mr. Morgan. I don't know his name. He is the fellow that owns 
the bank on the corner, next door to us. 

Mr. Huddleston. How many rooms do you occupy? 

Mr. Morgan. Two rooms — the library and my private ofiice. 

Mr. Huddleston. And that is what this $1,000 is for? That 
amount is for those two rooms? • 

Mr. Morgan. I may say this, that that appropriation for rent was 
not used. The building we happen to be in at this time was rented 
by the chief clerk, w ith the idea of getting as many branches of the 
Government together as possible. That is entirely outside of that 
item of rent, which was not used; but it may be used during the 
present fiscal year, because the chief clerk has said that he may 
move us. 

Mr. Huddleston. The rent is being taken care of from another 
appropriation ? 

Ml*. Morgan. Yes; I think the general State Department appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Huddleston. What is the usual price for those two rooms ? 

Mr. Morgan. I had nothing to do with that lease. They rented 
the entire building. 

Mr. Huddleston. I rerer to the $1,000 here for the purpose of 
renting rooms. Was that used prior to the present arrangement? 

Mr. Morgan. Usually, I think. A vear ago we went there. 
Before that time the offices were in the Woodward, Building, and the 
appropriation was expended. 

The Chairman. It was $600. 

Mr. Morgan. Unfortunately it was cut to $600, when we were 
using five or six rooms up there. That is one reason we had to get 
out. 

Mr. Huddleston. Since it has been $1,000 you have not used it? 

Mr. Morgan. Since the chief clerk moved us; yes. 

Mr. Miller. What would be the cost of two rooms, such as you 
now have, that would be serviceable for your work ? 

Mr. Morgan. I could not tell you now, because rents are away up 
all over town. I have leally three rooms; only one room is being 
used bv Judge Fleming. I don't need it. 

Mr. Miller. In view of the increased rental of everything in 
town, because everybody is taking advantage of the situation, don't 
you think it would be a good thing if the Government commandeered 
all available space in the city and fixed a reasonable rental for it ? 

Mr. Morgan. I think something like that ought to be done. 

Mr. Miller. You are paying practically the construction cost of a 
building, in rent. 

Mr. Sabath. You have nothing to do with the renting of any of 
the offices, and don't know what the rent is ? 

Mr. Morgan. I don't know anything about the prices of the 
different buildings; no, sir. 

. Mr. Fess. Mr. Morgan, how old is this library ? 
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Mr. MoEGAH. It was got too^ether in 1912, 1913, and 1914. 

Mr. Fess. You say some of the volumes could not be duplicated ? 

Mr. MonoAK. Exactly. Some a^'e very old. I don't know where 
thev got them, but they scoured Washington for thorn. 

Mr. Fess. Is the library confined to arbitration subjects? 

Mr. Morgan. Larsjely; yes, sir. It was bouerht and pot topjether 
BB an arbitration librai^. It is the only one that the Government 
has of the kind. 

Mr. Fess. It contains nearly 1,000 volumes? 

Mr. MoRGAV. Over 1,000 vohimes, 

Mr. Fess. What sort of a building is that — ^fironroof construction ? 

Mr. MoRG\N. No. It is like most of the buildings around town. 
They have fire extinguishers around the halls, and a watchman on 
du^v. 

The Chairman. It is one of the worst buildings in Washington. 

Mr. Morgan. It is not much of a buildinq:. 

Mr. Fess. If it is located in anything like most of the scattered 
libraries are, it is dangerous. It is appalling the way the libraries 
are scattered around in poor buildings, and not well taken care of. 

"The Chairman. You have all the textbooks on international law 
in this library ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fess. It is appalling to me that we don't put these libraries 
whc^e they will be in fireproof buildings. 

Mr. Morgan. It ought to be in a fireproof building. It is the 
best library in Washington. 

Mr. Fess. Its loss by fire could not in any way be compensated ? 

Mr. Morgan. It would be hard to replace it. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. Many decisions are locked up in these digests of 
decisions in previous cases. 

Mr. Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Are there in this library any of the published 
reports ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

Mr. Huddleston. Are there any reports pubhshed by the board? 

Mr. Morgan. All the reports. 

Mr. Huddleston. Then tbey are made available for publication? 

Mr. Morgan. They are all in boimd volumes in the library. 
The^e are hundreds of volumes of them. I did not include them in 
the library. They are in the same room. 

The Chairman . Have you finished your statement ? 

Mr. Morgan. Yes. 

The Chairman. Any further questions ? If not, we will excuse Mr. 
Morgan. 

Mr. Slayden was to come over and make a statement in regard to 
the Interparliamentary Union. When he comes wo will hear from 
hiija. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES L. SIAYDEN, A REPBESEVTA- 
TIVE IS eONGBESS FROM THE STATE OF TEKAS. 

Mr. St.ayde^. I don't want to take up much of your time. 
The Chairman. The committee wants to hear what you have to 
say about the Interpariiamantary Union. There i$ A. suggestion, Mr. 
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Slajden^ to eliminate from thid bill the pn)vidion tsontaining the 
appropriation fof the Intorparliamantafy Union. 

Mr. Slayden. You mean the appropriation of S2;500 a year t 
. The CHAmMAN. It is 140,000. 

Mr. Slaydeu . You want me to say what I 

The Chairman. What do you think of the Nineteenth Conference 
of the Interparliamentary Union as appropriated for in this bill ? 

Mr. Slayden. I understood it had never been used. 

The CHAteMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Slayden. I thank you for your courtesy in permitting me to 
make a statement on that. 

The Chaerman. We are Very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Slayden. That is not an appropriation for the Interparlia- 
mentary Union'. We do make, in common with all other natfons in 
the Union, an annual appropriation — I think it is $2,000 or $2,500 — 
for the support of the central bureau oy office, a permanent secretary, 
and that sort cf thing. 

Mr. GroODWiN. Does each nation make the same appropriation ? 

Mr. Slayden. Yes. That is, it is apportioned, I think, according 
to population or something of that kmd. It is the specific annual 
appropriation you arc thinking of. This is not an appropriation for 
the Interparliamentary Union. It is an appropriation for the enter- 
tainment of guests who were coming, and wno expected to come, and 
who wanted to come. It is not an appropriation for the Union, but 
an appropriation for the country to entertain these guests. 

Maybe some of you gentlemen are not very familiar with the Inter- 
parUamentary Union, and perhaps you will pardon m6 if I briefly 
review its history. 

The Chaihman. We shall be glad to have you do that. 

Mr. Slayden. I think it was m 1389 that some French and English 
parliame.itariaiis met in Paris, at the call or suggestion of Randall 
Creamer, who was, by the way, a labor member of Parliament, a very 
distinguished member and a very fine man. They met first for the 
promotion of the enterprise — ^not this society exactly, but one of 
kindred aims — I don't know what it was at the moment. I have 
the whole history of it and would be glad to supply it to the commit- 
tee. Then it was so cordially taken up by the French Government, 
and so heartily supported by the representatives of the British, that 
they met again in 1889 and organized a society known as the Inter- 
parliamentary Union for the Promotion of Arbitration. The title 
was too cumbersome to last and was cut down to merely Interparli- 
amentary Union. 

It has had 18 meetings sin^ that time, and would have had 22 
by this time but for the intervention of circumstances beyond our 
control yet. It was to have met on the invitation of the Swedifih 
Government in 1914 at Stockholm. That Government made an 
appropriation for the entertainment of the delegates. I and other 
Members of the House who were interested in it at that time— ^as did 
other members of the Union, I suppose — received programs, etc., and 
an order for transportation, or transportation, or something of that 
kind, to come to their coimtry. A few gentlemen went. I could not 
go. They went across the ocean, but that is all they accopaplishcd, 
because the war broke out, and some of them had difficulty in getting 
baek across th« ocean again. I have attended two or three of these 
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conferences with delegates from China,- Japan, and Turkey in Asia, 
Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Montenegro, and Serbia, Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Belgium, the three Scandinavian countries, 
Holland, Great Britain, Switzerland, France, Spain — I don't kno)v 
whether I have forgotten any or not, but perhaps not. They were 
from every coimtry in the world that had a parliamentary govern- 
ment, except some of our Spanish-American countries, are members 
and send delegates to the conferences. They have groups, as they 
are called, organized in these countries. It is strictly and purely an 
association of parliamentarians. 

Somebody has said something to me that indicated a confusion in 
the minds of some people in reference to it, and they confuse it with 
the Interallied Parliament. Last spring I received a letter — ^two or 
three, in fact — from Lord Bryce, former British ambassador here, 
telling me of the proposition to organize the Interallied Parliament, 
limited, I understand, to three countries — Great Britain, France, and 
Italy— for the purpose of cohesive action in the conduct of the war 
and parUamentary cooperation in the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. Goodwin. That was before we got into the war. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. We were not in the war at that time. 

Mr. Slayden. Not at that time. 

Mr. Goodwin. You said in the spring? 

Mr. Slayden. The 3d of April, I think it was. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. I think that is the matter we took up. 

Mr. Slayden. I have no doubt of that. I had two or three letters 
in advance of any action, and in advance of the arrangement, from 
Franklin Bouillon; and I had two or three letters from Lord Bryce. 
I think it was embryonic to some extent. 

The Chairman. As soon as we went into the war Lord Bryce wrote 
a letter to the Vice President and one to the Speaker of the House 
asking that this Congress join the Interallied Parliament. 

Mr. Slayden. Yes. 

The Chairman. That was the first suggestion that we had of the 
Interallied Parliament. It came from Lord Bryce and was sent after 
we declared war. * 

Mr. Slayden. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bouillon came later. 

Mr. Slayden. Yes. 

Mr. Goodwin. Before we received those letters from Lord Bryce, 
the letters you received did not invite us to become members, but 
spoke of the fact that Great Britain, France, and Italy had joined 1 

Mr. Slayden. They wanted us to have representation tnereeven 
if it came unofficially. But that is not the question. It is the pur- 
pose of that association to promote mutual cooperation in the prose- 
ciftion of the war. Now, it is the purpose of the interparliamentary 
union, which had about 3,500 members the last time we were able to 
make anvthing like an accurate census of them, which was in 1913, when 
they had the last meeting, and the one I wanted you to go to and asked 

Jou to attend — ^we had a meeting at The Hague, and those countries I 
ave named were represented there; and there were about 600 dele- 
gates — I think five or six hundred at that time — the purpose of that 
organization is to promote peace through judicial work and arbitration, 
and it stands, as it has said repeatedly in its resolutions and actions, 
for the very condition that nearly everybody recognizes must prevail 
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if there is any intelligent work to be done along that line. They are 
set forth largely in l3oyd-George^s speech. Lloyd-George is an active 
member of the Interparliamentary Union, as is also Lord Bryce. Many 
of its principles are included largely in the President's last address. 
Germany has prof essed her interest in many of them and her willingness 
to be guided by them; but, of course, what faith we can place in her 
profession is another question. 

Now, specifically as to the appropriation: I do not urge you to 
make it. I only state the facts. I hope you will not refuse to do it, 
because, as was said by a distinguished gentleman who was a member 
of our group for a number of years, you should not fail to make the 
appropriation, because it will not be used unless conditions are such 
as willpermit the conference to be held ; and if it isn't held, the money 
will not be used. This appropriation is not for the union; it is to 
entertain the guests in our country. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. It is solely for the purpose of entertainment ? 
Mr. Slayden. That is all. 
Mr. LiNTHicuM. For entertainment only ? 

Mr. Slayden. Yes. Of course, if we didn't make it, it would hurt 
our standing. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. How is that ? 
Mr. Slayden. It will make us appear inhospitable. 
Mr. LiNTHicuM. I can not see that. 

Mr. Miller. We have carried this three years. If it was apparent 
that this conference could be held during the next year, I do not think 
any member of the committee would think for a moment of striking 
it out. The purpose is considered worthy. But with conditions as 
they are now, there is apparently no likehhood of this appropriation 
being used, and so why not drop it ? If it is apparent later that the 
conference will be held, then we can make an appropriation for it. 

Mr. Slayden. There is this proposition, as I see it: This war may 
collapse — I do not say it will collapse, but it may; I do not say it will, 
Mr. Miller. What is your reason for saying that ? 
Mr. Slayden. I do not say it will. I say it may. Please observe 
my language. Immediately afterwards, all such organizations, by 
reason of their ojficial position or capacity, will be caSied upon to do 
their share of the work; they will be called upon to do what they 
can to promote a reasonable adjustment of world affairs, to right the 
wrongs that have resulted from the horrors that have been gomg on; 
and the Parliamentary Union wUl have to take an active part in 
that work. Even if we refuse to invite these gentlemen to this 
country, we will still have an active part in the work they are doing;, 
and approximately 3,500 members, parliamentarians, oi the union,, 
coordinated, will have a tremendous influence upon it. Besides, I do^ 
not thiok our standing with those gentlemen to whom we extended 
an invitation, which they all eagerly expressed their desire to accept, 
and make a visit to this coimtry, would be helped any if we refused 
to show the proper hospitaUty. 

Mr. Goodwin. As I understand the purpose of the InterparUa- 
mentary Union, it is to bring about world peace, reduce armaments, 
and brmg the nations who are members of the group into closer 
relationship. 

37082—18 2 
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Mr. Slatden. Oh, yes. That is what they have been doing for 
30 years — no, more than that. How many is it? I think 30 years. 

Mr. LiNTHicUM. Don't you think that it would appear to tlio 
average Member of the I^use that this would be ratner an injury 
to the Interallied Parliament t 

Mr. Slaydbn. That has nothing to do with it; nothing to do with 
the Interallied ParUament. 

Mr. LiNTHiouM. I mean the Interparliamentary Union. I don' t 
imagine this countty would refuse to entertain these people, and 
Congress would get together and appropriate the monev. 

Mr. Slaydbk. I think most of the economists would rather see it 
carried in the bill and not used, than to have it used. There has been 
no appropriation. I mean, not a penny has been spent. 

Mr. FEsa. I think there might be a misconception in one thing 
that was said a moment ago, that the Interparliamentary Union 
stands for uiging peace. It does not mean to interfere with the 
prosecution oi the war. 

Mr. Slayden. Not at all. He also made 

The Chaibmak (interposing). Who is ''he^' ? 

Mr. Slayden (continuing). One other statement that is not quite 
correct. The Interparliamentary Union as a body has not, so far as 
I recollect — ^it may nave passed resolutions that I may not be familiar 
with now; I have not been to many conferences, but I have been to 
some — entered into any propaganda not in keeping with its real aims. 
It has endeavored to promote tetter understandings; it has endeavored 
to bring about smaller armies, that is, to reduce armies proportion- 
ately, on the theory that armies could do very much less harm if they 
were reduced in si2»; and I think moat of the members would stand 
for it if they could oe assured that their enemies woidd also reduce 
their armies. They meet and discuss these matters and pass reso- 
lutions. Sometimes they differ, and I have known them to hammer 
back and forth, but they reach some understanding after a time. 
And then they go back home and report to their respective govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Fess. Are those reports printed ? 

Mr. Slaypen. Yes. 

Mr. Fess. They are ? 

Mr. 3laydek. YeB, sir. Have you never seen them 1 

Mr. Fes8, I believe I have. 

Mr. Slaydbn. There were 500 sent to me, but they didn't reach 
me. I was advised that they were sent. Then they were sent again, 
and they didn't reach me. I don't know what happened to them. 

Mr. Ibss. Are they printed in French ? 

Mr. Slayden. French, English, and German. Portugal is another 
country — I believe I foigot to mention it. I had forgotten its exist- 
ence. Then they sent me a second set. That didn't reach me; so I 
thought I had better not bother further about them. 

Mr. Fess. I have not seen any. 

Mr. Slayden. I didn't receive any. 

Mr. Fess. Some of those speeches are sent out by a volunteer 
association in New Yoric. I have received many from diem. 

Mr. Slayden. That is the Division of Education of the Carnegie 
Endowment. 

Mr. Fess. It is? 
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Mr. Slayden. Yes. And bv the way, any gentleman who is 
interested in the question at alf, can address a note to that office and 
they will send him a copy, as long as they have any, of each document 
of any importance that they have, ana they will be glad to do so. 
That is the purpose of that. That, however, is the Division of Edu- 
cation of the Carnegie Endowment, with headquarters here. Hie 
Division of Education happens to be in New York because Nicolas 
Murrav Butler is at the head of it. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Are they very active now ? 

Mr. Slayden. In printing ? 

Mr. MiLL£B. Yes. 

Air. Sla-Yden. Fairly so. 

Mr. MiLLEB. And in distributing their pamphlets ? 

Mr. Slayden. Fairly so, yes; but not as active as they were. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Anythmg that Nicholas Murray Butler is in charge of 
would be against anything but fighting this war to a finish. 

Mr. Slayden. He is rabid. 

Mr. MiLLEB. Yes. 

Mr. Slayden. And so is its president, Mr. Root. I don't know of 
anyone who is more in favor of Mr. Wilson's view of agreeing to 
peace only on a basis of justice. I think we are all in favor of tnat. 

The Chaibman. What, if anything, further have you to say in 
regard to the Interparliamentary Union ? 

Mr. Slayden. I think that to refuse to put this appropriation 
through would indicate a willingness to withdraw the invitation. It 
was recommended by Mr. Lansing a year ago. 

The Chaibman. Do you think it would amount to a withdrawal of 
the invitation ? 

Mr. Slayden. I think it would be so construed. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. The date of the meeting in this country having 
passed for two or three years, will it be necessary to set a new date! 

Mr. Slayden. A specific date has never been set. That is done 
by what is known as the coimcil. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. And the coimcil will have to do that ? 

Mr. Slayden. Yes. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. How do you construe that as a withdrawal of the 
invitation ? They are not going to look at this appropriation bill to 
see whether we have appropriated $40,000 to entertain them. They 
will take it for grantea that we have money. 

Mr. HuDDLESTON. Was the invitation extended by Congress ? 

Mr. Slayden. It was authorized by Congress. The Secretary of 
State extended it. 

The Chaibman. The Secretary of State extended it ? 

Mr. Slayden. Yes. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. You will have to have twice that amount when 
they do meet, the way prices are going up. 

Mr. Slayden. I don't think so. The work of economy devolved 
upon me in the prosecution of a campaign in 1904, when we had to 
entertain this same organization here, i was one of the five men on 
the committee to receive them in New York and to go with them 
and take care of them. We had an appropriation of $50,000, I think 
it was. I am pretty certain it was $50,000. We met them in New 
York. We had two special trains authorized for them. There were 
308 delegates, as I remember, at that time, and there were a lot of 
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ladies with them. We brought them to Philadelphia. Then we 
went to Pittsburgh, and from Pittsburgh to St. Louis and stayed in 
that city for about five or six days, holding meetings, seeing the 
exposition, and so on. That was when M. de Constant made the 
speech which Mr. Fess spoke of. Then we went to Kansas City and 
Denver, and took a tour up in the moimtains. Then we took in. 
Omaha, Chicago, Detroit, and Niagara, and then came down to 
Washington, wnere Mr. Roosevelt made his speech and agreed, by 
the way, to issue invitations for the second Hague Conference; and 
then v^e took them back to New York. We entertained them 
beautifully, and, if the chairman wasn't here, I would tell you that 
we gave them plenty of wine to drink. 

Tlie Chaikman. i ou are addressing your remarks to Mr. Smithy 
of New York. 

Mr. T. F. Smith. No offense here. 

Mr. Slayden. And we had the pleasure of turning back a little 
over $16,000 into the Treasury. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. And you had 300 delegates ? 

Mr. Slayden. Yes. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. And you took them all with you, all over those 
trips, for $34,000 ? . 

Mr. Slayden. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooper. The different cities took care of them, didn't they? 

Mr. Slayden. Some of them did; but one of the biggest cities in 
this country didn't contribute a cent. 

Mr. Cooper. I know that. 

Mr. Slayden. They would meet us and give a luncheon, a dinner, 
or something of that kind. 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. I don't see how you paid railroad fare on that 
much money. 

Mr. Slayden. We did it. You can find out the amount we turned 
back into the Treasury^ 

Mr. LiNTHicuM. When I travel again, I want you to figure my 
trip for me. 

Mr. Slayden. We had a beautiful trip. f 

Gentlemen, I am much obliged to you, 

(Whereupon the committee went into executive session.) 






